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YRYSTAL PALACE. — MONDAY TO FRIDAY 
NEXT SHILLING DAYS,—BLONDIN having been immensely successful, 
will perform daily. Other Entertainments also. 
On MONDAY a GREAT HARVEST FETE will be given. Magnificent FIRE- 
. WORKS and ILLUMINATED FOUNTAINS appropriate to the occasion. 
BLONDIN, AGRICULTURAL TROPHIES, &c. Extra trains as required. 
Excursions on all lines. One Shilling. 
SATURDAY.—THIRD of the Series of SATURDAY CONCERTS and 
AFTERNOON PROMENADES. Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets. 
Present issue dates 12 months from 1st October, thus including all the Saturday 
Concerts as well as Grand Concerts, and Fétes of next season. The October Two 
Guinea Railway Season Ticket also ready. 
Celebrated Orchestral Band of the Company and Festival Organ (Mr. Coward) 
daily. Fine Arts and Industrial Courts, Picture Galleries, Sculpture, Flowers, and 
Music. 


DLLE. CONSTANCE SKIWA, Pianist, will return 


from Vienna on the 16th inst. Address for Lessons and Engagements— 
Malle. Constance SxiwA, 48, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 


yee RUDERSDORFF will sing Ranpgacer’s 
admired Venetian song, ‘‘BENEATH THE BLUE TRANSPARENT 
< SKY,” at Greenwich, October 21st, 


\ ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing at the Eton 

College Concert, October 15th; at Mr. Rea's Grand Orchestral Concerts, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 22nd, 23rd, 25th, 26th, and 27th; at Richmond (Yorkshire), 
28th ; and Aberdeen Choral Union Concert, November, 20th. Atl communications 
respecting engagements to be addressed to her residence, 3, Canning Place, Palace 
Gate, South Kensington. 


ADAME PATEY will sing Ranpgacer’s admired 
pone “ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at Edinburgh, Tuts Evenine (Octo- 
ber 9th). 


| ene LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 


that she is in town for the season. All communications to be addressed to 
her residence, 24, Durham Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will play E. Saversrey’s new 
Out ee of “* LORELEY ” at the Birkbeck Institution on Wednesday, 
october . 


R. MAYBRICK will sing Henry Smarvr’s popular 


pit song, * WAKE, MARY, WAKE,” during his tour with Madame Sainton- 
olby. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 


’ Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c, For terms and particulars re- 
specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


" Me: HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 


acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has returned to town. 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


\ ISS HELENA WALKER. — All communications 


respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c,, must be forwarded to Miss Helena 
Walker, 6, West Bank Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


M8 THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) now engaged 


for Mdile, Curistine Nitsson’s Concert Tour, respectfully requests that all 
communications may be forwarded as follows :—Theatre Royal, Newcastle, October 
Sige | F ree Trade Hall, Manchester, 12th and 14th; Spa Saloon, Scarborough, 15th; 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford, 18th; Assembly Rooms, Bath, 2lst; and Assembly 
Rooms, Cheltenham, 23rd ; Leamington, 26th ; Southsea, 28th ; Southampton, 29th; 
Brighton, 30th; Oxford, November Ist; Town Hall, Leeds, 3rd and 4th ; Chester, 


me Dublin, 8th and 9th Belfast, 11th; Dublin, 13th; Birmingham, 16th and 
















































HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sore Lessez anp Manacer—BARRY SULLIVAN. Bi 

THIS AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
AT SEVEN O'CLOCK, 








A New Original Sketch, by Harry Lemon, Esq., called 
WAIT FOR AN ANSWER. 
To BE FOLLOWED AT 7.45, BY 
A New Comedy in Three Acts, by THomas Morton, Esq., entitled 


PLAIN ENGLISH. 


In which Barry Sullivan, George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, C. Hors. 
man, &c.; Mrs, Hermann Vezin, Miss J. Rignold, Miss Howard, &c., will appear, 




















To conclude with the Musical Farce of 


THE WATERMAN. 


— 


Doerner’ 


Sg ys en 


ee 


In rehearsal, the Rev. Ep. Moork’s great Tragedy of 
THE GAMESTER. 





Se = 


of Se ONES 





New and magnificent Scenery by Mr. Julian Hick. 
SULLIVAN, 


Acting Manager, Amory 
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THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


7 AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 


requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, 





MANAGERS, IMPRESSARIOS, CONDUCTORS, 
and others requiring 


ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 


throughout the Kingdom, may have their requirements met through this Agency, 
together with all negotiations relative to the Musical Trade and Profession 
transacted with privacy and dispatch. 


The business of the i 


GENERAL MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY 


is based upon the principle that 








No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. a 





The experience of the Principals in the management of large Musical, Com- 
mercial, and Professional undertakings enable them to guarantee that all matters 
entrusted to their care will be efficiently and equitably conducted, to which id 
references to the highest Professors, Clergy, Merchants, and others will testify. 


VINNING & CO,, 
125, REGENT STREET, a 
LONDON : 


ROFESSOR BENNETT'S Study in E flat major, 
“ L’AMABILE,” will be played by Mapame ARABELLA GODDARD, 
during her Provincial Tour, at the following places: Newbury, 11th; Taunton, 
12th ; Weston-super-Mare, 13th; Bristol, 14th ; Nottingham, 18th; Grantham, 19th ; 
Derby, 20th ; Huddersfield, 22nd; Carlisle, 28th ; Brighton, November 3rd; Win- 
chester, 4th; Hastings, 18th ; Southampton, 19th ; Cheltenham, 27th; Leamington, 
December 2nd; Stourbridge, 3rd. 
London : Published by Lamzorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond 8t., corner of Brook St. 
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GAIBHTY THEATRE. 





Every Evening, at Seven o’clock, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN.” 
BY OFFENBACH. 

(The English version adapted by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY.) 
LISCHEN—Miss Losrsy. FRITZCHEN—Mnk, Tenrnorr. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 

N.B.—Books of the Words and the Music complete of ~~ ‘a Operetta may 
be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, V 


SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





“WAKE, MARY, WAKE." 
Sung by Mr, SANTLey at the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Price 4s. 


“THE ANGEL OF HOME,’ 


Sung by Mr, Cumaines at the Norwich Festival. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


** Among the excellent songs of the day are two by Mr. Henry Smart. Both are 
worthy of the composer’ s finished musicianship ; but the first is so in a special sense. 
* Wake, Mary, Wake,’ belongs to the class at the head of which stands ‘* Adelaide,’ 
and will bear comparison with anything short of Beethoven's inimitable effort, 
More expressive melody has seldom been written; while the accompaniment, an 
important and at times independent feature, shows all the freedom and grace of a 
master hand. Less cannot be said without injustice to an admirable English 
composer. ‘The Angel of Home’ is more conventional in form; and the accom- 
paniment, though finished with exceeding neatness plays a less important part. A 
smack of old English quaintness is traceable in the melody, for which the melody is 
rather the better than the worse. The union of this with refined modern taste has a 
piquant effect which should make the song generally acceptable.—Pall Mall Gazette, 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! Words by Jean 


InaeELow; music by A. 8S. Garry. “ We have seldom met with so much 
beauty concealed in so apparently simple a song.”— Vide Edinburgh Courant. 35, ; 
post free for 19 stamps. 

London: Rosert Cooks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


HE DAUGHTER OF DENMARK. New National 


song, composed in honour of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, by 
Brintey Ricuarvs. Sung with marked distinction by Miss Edith Wynne at the 
late Eisteddfod Festival, when it was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 33s.; 
free by post for 19 stamps. 
London: Published only by Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 











Just Published, 
“THE CARMAN’S WHISTLE,” 
WITH VARIATIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
(From Queen Elizabeth's “ Virginal Book ”), as performed at his Historical Concert 
By W. H. HOLMES, 
Composed by WILLIAM BIRD. 


Price 2s. 
London : DuncAN Davison & Co., 24, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
MILITARY MARCH, 
FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by E. L. SCHULZE. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


D'ALMAINE & C0.’S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 


Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicseliers. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 














GREAT SUCCESS 


AT THE 


OPERA-COMIQUE, PARIS, 


OF 


Ha Petite Fadette, 


THE NEW OPERA, 








THE WORDS BY 


GEORGE SAND, 


THE MUSIO BY 


TH. SEMET. 





ALL THE VOCAL MUSIC 
(EDITION DE BRANDUS & DUFOUR), 


MAY BE OBTAINED, 
WITH FRENCH WORDS, 


AT 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 


244, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 
A MUSICAL JOURNEY AND TWO NEW OPERAS.* 
(Continued from page 685.) 


And now I was off to Paris, where, after an absence of seven years, I 
again took up my quarters at the Hotel de Bade, on the Boulevard des 
Italiens. During the interval—seven years of plenty, evidently—the 
place had been so enlarged, that it was some days before I discovered 
that Professor Gropius and Herr Daubner, the Oberinspector, were my 
fellow lodgers. Herr Hein, the stage-manager, who, also, had come 
from Berlin to see the scenic arrangement of L’ Africaine, lived in the 
immediate vicinity, and so we four Athenians, above mentioned, from the 
banks of the Spree, formed a compact mass, who made their theatrical ex- 
cursions together every evening, being reinforced, moreover, by Herr Salvi, 
the manager of the Opera at Vienna, and Herr von Stranz, ofthe Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, who had accompanied his chief, Herr von Kénneritz 
as adjutant. ~“Thanks to the kindness of M. Brandus, the music pub- 
lisher, we always had whatever orders we required, and had not to 
bother ourselves about anything—an admirable arrangement, for which 
I take the present opportunity of expressing to M. Brandus my best 
thanks. 

It is a quarter-past seven, and Hein] advances to the conductor's seat 
at the Théatre Impérial de Opéra. His conducting-stick is at least 
as long as a violin bow—every country has its peculiar customs. It 
does not look well, but one hears as distinctly as if it were only halfas 
long. In the morning I had glanced through the pianoforte arrange- 
ment of L’Africaine, so as to get an idea of the subject and text, 
that there might be less to prevent the ‘music from exercising 
an undivided influence on me. In this opera one must begin 
by dismissing all notions of historical truth, and cast aside, as 
superfluous, the name of the hero together with his ethno- 
geographical reflections. A Vasco de Gama and his judge, who 
continually speak of their contemporary, Christopher Columbus, 
as though he were a hero who had lived some centuries before 
them—this is rather too strong, even for Scribe. But why, on the 
other hand, do we learn so much history at school! If we, how- 
ever, look over this, there remains a lyrical tragedy affording every 
one connected with the theatre—performers, singers, stage-manager, 
painter, machinist, and musicians—plenty of opportunity for dis- 
tinguishing themselves before the public. It is true that the hero 
of the piece is a vacillating customer; but his jumping from Inez 
to Selika, and from Selika to Inez, backwards and forwards be- 
tween love and gratitude, struck me as more natural than the con- 
duct of Tannhiéuser who mixes up together in a much more crass 
manner, and without any motive, the Holle Venus, the Virgin 
Maria, and the Princess Elizabeth. Wagner was right, therefore, 
to assert, in the preface to the pamphlet which he published on 
his own opera, that a characteristic representation of the knight 
Tannhduser was the greatest and most difficult task that had hitherto 
ever been entrusted to a singer—JL’Africaine is too well known for it 
to be necessary that I should undertake an analysis of the book; 
I would merely direct attention to the admirable manner in which 
the character of Selika is drawn, and remark generally that every 
passion of the soul, every winding of the feelings is brilliantly pour- 
trayed in this opera, and that the composer was thus furnished with 
a subject most peculiarly adapted for music. ‘The shipwreck in the 
third act is superfluous, just as superfluous as the Skating-scene and 
the sunrise in Le Prophéte ; but is the book of Le Prophete less masterly 
on that account? If Lohengrin's Swan were not to sail up the 
Scheldt, by a course first discovered a century afterwards from India 
to Holland, with a water-cab behind, standing on which the Knight 
has performed his trifling trip round Africa, the shine would be 
taken out of the whole first act of Lohengrin (I am not now speaking 
of the music), and if the machinist cannot manage the “ river scene ” 
in Rheingold according to the extravagant idea of the composer, the 
opera is impossible on the stage. Butif the skating-ground and the 
electric light were cut out of the third act of Le Prophéte, there 
would still remain an interesting scene-plot. The fact of amalgamat- 
ing foolish accessories with the principal subject, is not, after all, the 
same thing as constituting an artistic whole; but, on the other hand, 
the fact of garnishing a well-constructed whole with fiddle-faddles 
cannot be attended with any harm to anything thus soundly or- 
ganized. 

The performances in Paris (I heard two—but saw only one, for, on 
the second occasion, I was seated with the pianoforte arrangement at 
the back of a stage-box), were highly admirable. The orchestra did 
not astonish me so much as I had expected—but then I was still under 
the influence of the masterly performance of the Munich band, who had 
incomparably greater difficulties to overcome in 7'’ristan, than the Paris 
orchestra in L’ Africaine. The four harps posted close to one another 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





looked splendid, though I must pronounce them to be objects of 
luxury, intended to fling dust in the eyes of the publi:. The different 
grades between forte and piano were neatly marked by all the instra- 
ments, without any exaggerated attempts at light and shade—such as 
are patronized by all inferior conductors, in order to show off before the 
profanum vulgus among their hearers; for the execution of various 
grades of power is not only more easy than anything else, but, at the 
same time, the most dazzling means to conceal the want of the higher 
qualities in a conductor. Heinl did not employ this expedient, but 
his eye and ear were everywhere, in order if necessary to correct, or 
put anyone in the right path again—and this after all, is the great thing. 

Nothing could be better than the whole performance, Selika Saxe 
(at present Sass); Inez Battu; Vasko Naudin; and Nelusko Faure 

singing and acting ina masterly way. As regards the stage arrange- 
ments, all the German theatres probably have followed exactly the 
Paris mise-en-scene, differing from each other only in the greater or less 
success of their shipwreck ; any inferiority, however, on the part of our 
ship’s-carpenter at Berlin compared to those at Darmstadt and Leipsic, 

was out-balanced more than a hundred fold, by the magnificent way in 
which the stage-manager grouped the picturesque concluding tableau. 

With regard to the music, in so far as it affects the stage details, we 

deviated, at Berlin, in two instances from the original. I approved of 
neither of these changes, but, unfortunately, could not prevent them. 

One is in the 3rd Act: Nelusko is asleep upon deck, and the sluggish 
way in which he wakes, together with his peering about afterwards to 

discover the position of affairs, etc., has been worked up by Meyerbeer 
into a bit of musical painting ; this passes unnoticed in Berlin, and the 
instrumental music only lengthens the scene needlessly, because Nelusko 
—directly the crew have gone, after the prayer, to their several duties— 
advances at once, without having been previously seen, to the main-mast, 
where he waits until the music, under the circumstances completely out 
of place, is over. The other instance occurs in the 4th Act: When, in 
the grand festive procession, things are worked up to the highest pitch, 
and have reached the /fortissimo, while, at the same time, the banda upon 

the stage is added to the dance-music and the march in the orchestra, 

then (and not one moment sooner) Selika enters, and all present prostrate 

themselves upon the ground. This business, which, by the way, is self 
apparent, is (like the other) minutely described in the score; despite 

of repeated efforts, however, I could not get it done, because, probabl A 

unity in the management of musical matters was not then established, 

It would be different now 

The day after the second performance, I met Heinl at Brandus’s. He 
communicated to me some highly interesting particulars about the work 
—vis-a-vis the original score. The reader must not forget that Meyer- 
beer left it incomplete, or, at least, unrevised; that, out of numerous 
different readings (for instance, four for two bars) Fétis and Heinl had 
to select the one which struck them as most Meyerbeerish; that, 
with regard to repetitions and cuts, matters on which the deceased 
master frequently decided at the last general rehearsal, they had, of course, 
to settle something definite before the first rehearsal, ete.—Heinl assured 
me that it took more time and trouble to decipher the score of the 
third act, than that of the other four acts all put together; the duet, 
between Vasco and Don Pedro, especially, had been put first in one 
shape and then in another. and even then they were not satisfied with 
it. When, on ;my way back, I paid a visit to Fétis in Brussels, to 
obtain his consent to some cuts I wished to make for Germany, the old 
gentleman confirmed the statement I had ey heard, that the task 
of preparing this Meyerbeerish torso had been one of gigantic labour, a 
fact whic’, after having become acquainted with the original score I 
can readily believe. 

In compliance with the wish of Herr Salvi, he and I met, after he 
second performance, and had a conference of nearly three hours, to 
consult about the cuts to be made for Berlin and Vienna. I had, on 
this occasion, an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with a 
man, of good musical education and intelligence, who deserved a better 
fate than that which has fallen to his lot. Even then the charge, which 
I understand at present as little as I did before, was making the round 
of the Vienna papers, to the effect that: ‘‘people missed in his 
arrangement of the repertory the red thread; the tendency of his 
management was not plain; and there was no plan in the way in 
which the operatic performances succeeded each other.” A parcel of 
rubbish; the mere ethestic prattle of extravagant critics, who 
understand nothing of practical matters. Salvi did as every good 
theatrical manager must do, for he cannot do otherwise; he tried to 
vary his programmes as much as he possibly could. Armida, Barbiere, 
Don Juan, Fidelio, Huguenots, Joseph, Lohengrin, Margarethe, Pos- 
tillon, Trovatore (Gluck, Rossini, Mozart, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, 
Méhul, Wagner, Gounod, Adam, and Verdi), and four ballets 
besides. Is not that a repertory with which any person might be 
contented for a fortnight, and a repertory alphabetically arranged 
moreover (A, B, D, F, H, J, L, M, P, T), most beautifully. But the fair 
dramatic vocalist is hoarse; Armida, Don Juan, Fidelio, Les Hugue- 
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nots, and Lohengrin, are abandoned, and Le Magon, Czaar und Zimmer- 
mann, Fra Diavolo, Jean de Paris, and Les Deux Journeés, are 
substituted in their place. The entire arrangement is thrown into 
confusion, and the manager is satisfied if, in a fortnight, instead of 
seven grand, and three smaller operas, he can give eight smaller and 
two grand operas (Margarethe and Jl Trovatore); or a Soubrette an- 
nounces she cannot do her work; fortunately, however, the prima 


donna and the heroic tenor possess the strength of giants, and, instead. 


of the five grand operas selected, sing in eight at a stretch. What 
becomes of the variety and tendencies in matters of taste, including the 
education of the taste of the public? But this is not all. There are, 
in addition, wishes descending from above, and which must, 
therefore, be obeyed; or, ascending from below, obstinacy and private 
considerations, and these instantly overthrow the laboriously planned 
artistic edifice, The fine talk about the weekly theatrical programme 
is the idlest trash in which certain critics can indulge ; it is the interest 
of everyone concerned that the repertory shall be as varied as possible, 
and Salvi was far too clever a man to have any other object in view. 
But against the breaking of engagements, illness, or death, on the part 
of the singers, no manager can defend himself, and with stupidity even 
the Gods contend in vain. A man at the head of an art institution sins 
against the public, against art and artists, and against himself—only 
when he takes his own private likings as the standard of his conduct, 
no matter whether this is shown by favouring certain members of the 
establishment, or certain authors, and, therefore, as a matter of 
course, by treating the others in a step-fatherly manner; if he does 
this, there is great danger that the repertory will become one-sided, 
and exclusive classicality is as much to be condemned as ex- 
clusive romanticism; the banishment, however, of Gounod’s 
Faust—because it was said to be an offence against Goethe, 
—on a stage where Rossini’s eid (Schiller), and Bellini’s Montecchi 
(Shakspere) are given, is absolutely ridiculous. The second 
sin of which the manager of such an establishment may be 
guilty is the fact of his not presenting, with the greatest possible 
amount of perfection, all he produces; the smallest parts must be be- 
comingly sustained, and a thing may be good enough for the theatre of 
a country town which is not adapted for that of a capital, which is the 
seat of a royal court. All this, and much more, I frequently discussed 
with Salvi in Paris, and, as I was well acquainted with the state of 
things at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, I know that he acted as he 
thought. If he has suffered the fate of most managers of the Kiurnth- 
nerthor Theater (there have been four in less than twenty years— 
Cornet, Eckert, Salvi, and Dingelstadt, with interregna of stage 
managers and conductors), I am pleased at now rendering a testimony 
to his merit, which I can do the more freely, because, neither before 
nor after our meeting in Paris, did I ever have any dealings 
with him. At the same time I am glad of an_ opportunity 
of showing myself to all, especially the readers of the following chap- 
ters, as a critic who wishes to judge everything concerning art with 
the eye of a practical musician, without, on that account, rejecting 
other views as unnecessary or impossible. 
(To be continued.) 
rc) 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Excellent attendances have resulted from the system ot special at- 
tractions almost daily adopted for the last two months at the Palace. 
No one can complain of want of variety. Since the unavoidable 
interruption of the successful English Operas, Blondin has appeared 
with renewed favour. Having acceded to the representations made to 
him on behalf of the company, this accomplished artist of the high 
rope now exhibits on a rope stretched across the Great Transept at a 
moderate height, where not only is he in perfect safety, but the 
audience being closer to him watch his movements with great facility, 
and consequently enter into the spirit of his programme without the 
fear and trembling which deterred thousands from witnessing his 
evolutions when at an altitude of 150 feet. Blondin has gone courage- 
ously through too many perilous adventures ever to be reasonably 
twitted with want of courage. He may rest assured that in thus 
bowing to public opinion he will not lessen the favour in which his 
efforts to amuse are held, and as he will be able to accomplish and 
exhibit results in themselves more marvellous than those for which he 
has been hitherto celebrated in this and other countries, the popularity 
to which he has attained will be vastly increased by his nearer ap- 
proach to terra firma. He can now carry with him across the rope 
those who on former occasions were anxious to make the journey, but 
were prohibited by the Crystal Palace authorities; he may show his 
skill in balancing powers by going through his amusing "process of 
cooking an omelette in full view of the visitors, and his blindfold 
walkings and tumblings on the rope will not be deemed the less extra- 
ordinary from the fact of their being performed at Jess than one-fifth of 
their former height.—( Communicated.) 





MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON AT EXETER HALL. 

Malle, Nilsson has honourably won the freedom of Exeter Hall. The 
task she undertook the other night was a task of no common responsi- 
bility and of no common Qifficulty. It may appear strange to amateurs 
in this country that a singer who, though young, has been long enough 
before the public to attain the foremost rank in her profession should 
have been hitherto totally unacquainted with such a vocal masterpiece 
as the MJessiah—for it must always be remembered that, in addition to 
his other qualifications Handel possessed the art of writing for solo voices 
in as eminent a degree as Mozart himself, or as Rossini, in this depart- 
ment Mozart’s greatest successor. It is, nevertheless, true that Mdlle. 
Nilsson knew nothing whatever of the Messiah until called upon to 
study the soprano part for Tuesday night’s performance. Those, 
however, who know best how unfamiliar are the great works of Handel 
to the majority of European countries—even Germany, the grand mu-i- 
cian’s birthplace, being far behind England, his adopted country, in this 
respect—can hardly be surprised. The livelier, then, must have becn 
their satisfaction at the readiness with which the fair young Swede, 
the “Jenny Lind of the period,” entered into the meaning of, 
and the enthusiasm which she threw into her execution of this 
undying music. Since the good days of Clara Novello, who, as a 
Handelian singer, though constitutionally cold, was unanimously held 
supreme, we have not listened to so fine an interpretation of the 
recitatives, ‘‘ There were shepherds,” &c., and the jubilant air which 
they usher in—“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion;” nor since 
“ Jenny Lind” first attempted it in public can we remember more 
fervid and soul-stirring expression imparted to the song which gives 
musical tongue to that most eloquently simple confession of faith, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” The remainder offers little or 
nothing open to criticism. “Come unto Him all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden,” was irresistible in its earnest appeal; and the 
plaintive “ How beautiful are the feet,” if a trifle over-elaborated, 
could not have been more touchingly delivered. Malle. Nilsson has 
completely caught the spirit of the text; her mastery of the vocal 
art enables her to fulfil all the requirements of the music, and to 
accomplish that with ease which to many is difficult, if not impos- 
sible ; and last, not least, the freshness and exquisite beauty of her 
voice, in certain especial attributes just now without peer, lend a charm 
to the whole which is indefinable. She sings Handel’s music, moreover, 
as though she loved it; and so gratified must have been the brilliant 
audience which crowded Exeter Hall to the walls on Tuesday night at 
meeting with a new disciple of the greatest of sacred composers, young, 
ardent, gifted, and full of promise, that we can easily imagine their 
sense of disappointment at the omission of the final air, “If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” which the more than once-cited 
‘*‘ Jenny Lind” used to give so admirably, and to which, or we are 
seriously mistaken, Mdlle. Nilsson would impart equal effect. 

The impression created was undeniable. Applause, not being pro- 
hibited, became frequent and more frequent, enthusiastic and more 
enthusiastic, until it reached its culminating point at the end of “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” which, nevertheless, the gifted 
songstress could by no means be induced to repeat, a mark of discre- 
tion entitling her to the warmest thanks of those aware how the 
repetition of isolated pieces tends to damage the general effect. In 
conclusion, Mdlle. Nilsson’s success was triumphant, and all the more 
so, inasmuch as it was legitimately gained. In her we have incon- 
testably a new singer in oratorio—and a great one. ‘That exceptions 
to her performance in the Messiah might here and there be taken by 
severe Handelians cannot be questioned. For instance, a praiseworthy 
anxiety to do all that was required sometimes led her into over- 
intensity of expression; and this was precisely the point open to 
criticism in the most recent oratorio-singing of her illustrious com- 
patriot and predecessor, Madame Goldschmidt Lind. As for an oc- 
casional, perhaps not always voluntary, departure from the strict 
letter of the text, if that is to bring singers up to critical judgment, we 
should very much like to know which one would escape—certainly not 
one in our remembrance, from John Braham to Sims Reeves, from 
Malibran to the gifted lady of whom we write. As a sign of the 
impression produced upon her by this strange music, Mdlle. Nilsson 
seemed so carried away at times that she sang aloud the soprano part 
in many of the choruses, as though to do this had been a portion of the 
task set down to her. About one thing, however, she should be 
admonished. When she is before the audience she is not supposed to 
be of the audience; and while we can readily understand that she, 
more than any one else, would be able to appreciate and sympathize 
with singing like that of Mr. Sims Reeves in the Passion music 
(beginning with “All they that see Him laugh Him to scorn,” and 
ending with “But thou didst not leave His soul in hell”), or with the 
same gentleman’s delivery of the magnificent declamatory air, “ Thou 
shalt dash them in pieces,” it was not her place to lead off the 
applause. Mdlle. Nilsson’s lady associate, Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, 
was not less successful in her way. How characteristic and beautiful 
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is the contralto music in the Messiah we need not insist, and when it is 

stated that “He shall feed His flock like a shepherd” (to which 
« Come unto Me” has long been traditionally a sequel although in the 
original the two are but verses of one and the same song set in 
the same key), and the profoundly expressive ‘‘He was despised,” 
from which Mdme, Trebelli unaccountably omitted the sequel (‘He 
gave His back to the smiters”) so naturally connecting it with the 
chorus, “ Surely He hath borne our griefs,” were both sung to per- 
fection, enough has been said. The first of these elicited a storm of 
applause. Mdme. Trebelli, like Mdlle. Nilsson, took part in the quar- 
tet, with chorus, belonging to the third part (Since by man came 
death”) which, as may be imagined, materially enhanced its effect. 
The bass music was assigned to Signor Foli, who sang the whole with 
extreme carefulness, and in his most energetic manner, obtaining at the 
conclusion of his vigorous delivery of “ Why do the nations so furiously 
rage together?” hearty and unanimous applause. Signor Foli, if he 
wishes to become a genuine singer of Handel’s music, which we feel 
convinced he does, should study and persevere. 

To Mr. Sims Reeves we have cursorily alluded; and all that it 
is requisite to add here is that on no former occasion has he 
more convincingly proved himself the first of Handelian singers, 
whether his performance of the tranquil and devotional “ Comfort 
ye, my people,” with its florid pendant, “Every valley shall be ex- 
alted,” or of the pathetic music of the Passion, or of the splendid 
climax in which the vengeance of the Almighty against the erring kings 
and rulers of the earth is set forth, be taken into consideration, 
At the termination of the last named Mr. Reeves had to 
pass through the same ordeal as Mdlle. Nilsson after “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ;” and, no less than his accomplished partner, 
was he entitled to praise for the decided though respectful manner in 
which he declined a unanimous “ encore.” 

The conductor was Mr. Henry Leslie, whose large and thoroughly 
well-trained “ Festival Choir” was enlisted for the occasion; the 
orchestra, with Mr. H. Blagrove as leading first violin, was efficient 
alike in numbers and ability ; the organist was Mr. Leslie’s own tried 
organist, Mr. J. C. Ward. The general performance was excellent. 

The series of concerts in which Mdlle. Nilsson is to take part at 
Exeter Hall are four in number—three of sacred, and one (the last) of 
secular music. At the second concert (on Wednesday week) we are 
promised the Creation. 

It should be added that Exeter Hall has been freshly painted and 
decorated in the recess, and so much to its advantage that few would 
recognize it under its novel physiognomy. Never was renovation more 
urgently needed. Other alterations, upon the nature of which it is 
hardly necessary for us to dwell, would be no less welcome. 


——— Qe 


the Zors Chamberlain, 


My Dear Lorp CuAmBErLAIn,—Now Malle. Schneider has gone, a 
word from me can do her no harm, nor injure ber in her business here. Not 
that I would utter a word against her behind her back, which, if as broad as 
her acting, will bear all that I or my professional brethren can say on 
the present subject. You, my dear Lord, in your anxiety for the public 
good, would have lengthened the dresses and shortened the run of an 
extravagant extravaganza, recently played at the Gaiety Theatre. I don’t 
complain of that ; if the public agree with you, my Lord, well and good—if it 
doesn’t, well and good again. Length of extravaganzic dress must be 
measured by public opinion. But, my Lord, it is rather breadth not length 
with which I have now to do. 

The critics, generally, have cried out against the vulgarity of Burlesque, and 
the critics, generally, have lavisbed praises on Madlle. Schneider. She is 
essentially a burlesque actress. I went to see her (I play in burlesque, my 
Lord, and will give you private and timely intimation of my forthcoming 
benefit), for said I to myself, I may learn something from this Parisian paragon. 
My Lord, I saw Orphée aux Enfers, also Barbe-Bleu, also La Grande 
Duchesse. 

My Lord, had J, and any London actor, ventured upon one-half or one- 
(iarter of Mdlle. Schneider’s eccentricities, we should have been pronounced 
most vulgar, offensively coarse, and, my Lord, goosed—that means hissed off. 
Her Bulotte in Barbe-Bleu— my goodness! ! ! She did what the celebrated 
nigger “Ole Joe” is reported to have done—“ kicked up behind and before ” on 
every possible occasion. She did such vulgar tricks as would have brought down 
t'e birch on any little uneducated boy at his first school. She leered, ogled, 
and—and—and—the more she leered and ogled, and the higher she kicked up 
behind and before, and sideways too, the more vehement was the applause from 
private boxes, stalls, circle, and upper boxes. Her Eurydice was quiet and 
txme (a stupid piece that Orphée, but then, I confess, I did not understand 
the improper doubles entendres, which a friend informed me were the life and 
s ul of the piece) until she came to the last act and danced a cancan. I 


never! ! If you saw it, my Lord, did you ever? Now, my Lord, what is 






WAGNER'S RHEINGOLD. 
(From “ The Guardian.”) 

Just fourteen months ago Wagner's opera, Die Meistersinger, was played in 
Munich for the first time. Friends who were present and on whose judgment 
I could rely, spoke of this performance as one unsurpassed for its magnificence, 
and in every respect unprecedently perfect. Wagner himself was present to 
superintend its production, aud Herr von Biilow, who of late years has done so 
much for music in Munich, conducted. No pains were spared to ensure an 
absolutely perfect performance. Each singer learnt his part under the super- 
vision of an instructor assigned to him. Preliminary to the full rehearsals 
there were pianoforte rehearsals for the singers, rehearsals for the band in 
divisions, and rehearsals without music, in order that the work, apart from its 
musical character, might faithfully be represented as adrama. The work itself, 
too, as well as its performance on this occasion, was spoken of with so much 
enthusiasm that I have never ceased to regret not having been present, and 
determined that should another opportunity present itself of hearing an opera of 
Wagner's performed in Munich with the same amount of perfection, as here 
alone has been attained, I would use every endeavour to be present. The 
announcement made some three months since that the King, the most munifi- 
cent patron of art in general, and of music in particular, that exists, had 
commanded a performance of Das Rheingold on a similar scale of mag- 
nificence for his birthday, the 25th of August, boded an early realization of my 
hopes. I accordingly at once purchased the pianoforte score of the work, and, 
as far as possible, made myself acquainted with both words and music. 
Before leaving England, on the 21st ult., I had heard that in consequence of 
the difficulties attending the production of the work, its first representation 
was postponed for a couple of days. I started, nevertheless, in order, if 
possible, to be present at some of the preliminary rehearsals. It was fortunate 
that I did so, for since the general rehearsal which took place on the 27th of 
August, and to which I was lucky enough to gain admission, there has been no 
public performance of the work, nor at this date (Sept. 13th), it seems, is 
there likely to be one at present. Das Rheingold is the introductory 
drama to a trilogy upon which for some time past Wagner has been engaged, 
and which he has not yet completed. It seems he was averse to 
Das Rheingold being produced till the other three could be given on successive 
evenings, but, in deference to the King’s wishes, at last gave an unwilling con- 
sent. On this account, and for other reasons, both social and political, which 
need not be here discussed, he was not present to superintend its production. 
Nor could the valuable co-operation of Herr von Biilow be obtained, an 
indefinite leave of absence on the score of ill-health having been accorded him 
by the King. Consequently the new work seems very much to have been 
left to take care of itself. There being no competent head to overlook matters, 
the result was just what might have been anticipated. The general rehearsal 
was attended by the King and a very critical audience, consisting almost 
entirely of musicians, who had come from all parts of Germany, Russia, Italy, 
France, and England, expressly for the occasion. Herr Hanns Richter con- 
ducted. Though but quite a young man, he is said to have a practical 
knowledge of every instrument employed in the orchestra; as a conductor he 
has certainly especial talent, and as was fully proved by their playing, had 
drilled the band to a remarkable state of efficiency. Though well up with 
their parts as far as the music was concerned, the singers, with one or two 
notable exceptions, had but ill conceived their parts as actors. The mise-en- 
scene, about the beauty of which much had been promised, was, according to 
English ideas of theatrical scenery, of the poorest description, and the various 
mechanical contrivances were not yet in working order. Much had been said 
of the difficulties of mounting the opera; the difficulties, however, which here 
seem to have proved almost insurmountable, in the hands of any one of our 
best London scene-painters and mechanists would have been overcome with 
ease. With the result of the rehearsal the King, it is said, was by no means 
contented ; no less so Herr Richter, who at once declared that except at 
Wagner's special request he would not conduct the opera on the following 
Sunday as announced ; and, acting on the advice of some of Wagner's best 
friends, who considered that no performance at all would be better than an 
imperfect one, directly applied to the King and to Wagner for a postponement. 
By so doing he was guilty of a breach of etiquette, as his application ought to 
have been made through the Intendant of the Theatre, Baron von Perfall, 
who accordingly at once suspended him from exercising the functions of con- 
ductor for six months, and at the same time tendered his own resignation. 
The theatre was consequently left without a conductor, To find an 
efficient substitute for Herr Richter at a moment's notice was, of course, 
out of the question. Reports, however, were rife that after all Das Rheingold 
would be given in a day or two, or that Die Meistersinger would be given in 
its stead. After waiting ten days, Wagner himself came to see what could be 
done, but departed the same day, and with him Herr Beetz, who at the re- 
hearsal sustained the principal part of Wotan with the utmost effect. The 
case then seemed hopeless, and there was a general break-up of those who 
had specially come to hear the new work. I went off to the Tyrol for 
some walking, but seeing there reports in the papers that there was still a 
chance of Das Rheingold being given, returned to Munich at the end of a 
week, when finding matters in the same hopeless condition, I started off 
home. Munich, with its art-treasures, is a place at which ten days may 





the consequence of your indulgence ?—I remain, my Lord, yours ounce 
uncy. 


always be passed both pleasantly and profitably. Though I was disappointed 
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in my expectations of hearing an opera of Wagner's given with all the 
perfection that of late Munich has become so famous for, I have little to 
regret, inasmuch as after all I heard the work I specially went there to 
hear. Though this was only at the general full-dress rehearsal, and there- 
fore not so enjoyable as a perfect performance would have been, it suffi- 
ciently answered all ends and purposes as enabling one to gain a general 
idea of its scope. Though so far below the estimate of what Munich is 
accustomed to, this rehearsal was by no means to be undervalued. Indeed, 
I have been present at many a far worse first night’s performance of a new 
opera in London, which the good-natured reporters of the daily. papers have 
pronounced highly creditable. 

Das Rheingold, as I have said, forms the introduction to a trilogy—viz., 
Die Walkiire, Der junge Siegfrid, and Gotterdammerung, the whole being 
entitled Der Ring des Nibelungen. It was originally Wagner's intention 
to compose a single opera on Siegfrid, but the subject proved so prolific that 
the one grew into four. Das Rheingold is based on legendary matter, the 
earliest complete form of which is to be found in the elder Edda, and 
offshoots of which form the most interesting parts of the Teutonic epic 
known as the Nibelungen-Lied. For the thorough comprehension of its 
intent, it is as necessary to know something of the trilogy, to which it forms 
the introduction, as to appreciate the trilogy it is necessary to have heard 
the introductory drama. Hence Wagner's objection to its being given with- 
out its complementary parts. It is, however, of sufficient interest to stand 
alone. The dramatis persone include the gods Wotan, Donner, Froh, and 
Loge, the goddesses Fricka, Freia, and Erda, three nymphs, daughters of the 
Rhine, the giants Fasolt and Fafner, and a troop of Nibelungs, of whom 
Alberich and Mime are the chiefs. Scene the first, laid in the depths of the 
Rhine, opens with the gambols of the three nymphs in the water; Alberich, a 
dwartish Nibelung, soon appears, and joining in their play, makes love to 
each of them, but is repulsed by them all. The Rhine gold, of which 
they are the guardians, and which at times was wont to give forth a bright light, 
to Alberich’s astonishment suddenly shines forth from the top of a lofty rock. 
Alberich asks what it means, and is told that a ring formed out of it would make 
him all-powerful who would from henceforth forswear woman’s love. Alberich 
climbs the rock, seizes the gold, and, forswearing love, casts himself again into 
the river. The maidens, shrieking, give chase. Darkness comes on, the river 
sinks, and the scene gradually changes to an open space among the hills. 
Below is a valley through which the Rhine flows, and beyond it, high up in the 
background, a lordly castle, which the rays of the rising sun have just begun 
to illumine. Wotan and Fricka are seen sleeping on the ground. On awaking 
they behold for the first time the castle, the Walhalla built for them by the 
giants Fasolt and Fafner. Their talk is of Freia, whom Wotan had promised 
to give up to the giants in payment for their work—a contract he never 
intended to fulfil. The giants come to claim their due. While the matter is 
still under discussion between Wotan and the giants, Loge appears and.tells of 
Alberich’s theft of the gold and of its power. The giants express their 
willingness to accept the gold in lieu of Freia, if Wotan would get it for them. 
Wotan and Loge, justifying themselves by the fact that the gold had been 
stolen, start off for Nibelheim to recover it, not, however, with a view to 
restoring it to the Rhine-daughters, but to turning it to their own use, the 
giants having carried off Freia by force as a hostage. The scene changes to 
Nibelheim, the subterraneous abode of the Nibelungs. Here Mime is found 
undergoing a process of bullying by Alberich who had set him to work to 
make a wishing cap. This completed, he designs to keep for himself, but 
Alberich is too much for him, and takes it from him by force. Trying its 
effect, he makes himself invisible, and severely chastises Mime with a whip, 
the strokes of which are heard but not seen. Wotan and Loge appear on the 
scene, and, after hearing Mime’s complaints, promise to befriend him, 
Alberich, by way of terrifying the gods and asserting the power of the ring. 
turns himself into a gigantic serpent; the gods laugh, and ask if he can change 
himself as easily into something small, a toad for instance; this he does at 
once, Wotan sets his foot upon his neck, Loge binds him with a cord, and they 
carry him away captive. They are next seen in front of the Walhalla, where 
he is made to disgorge the treasures brought thither by a troop of subservient 
Nibelungs. More than all, he regrets parting with the ring, which, after pro- 
nouncing an awful curse upon the possessor of it, he is made to give up and let 
go. The giants reappear bringing Freia with them, and claim the treasures in 
her stead. Wotan wishes to retain the ring for himself, but on the advice of 
Erda relinquishes it together with the other treasures to the giants. The giants 
quarrel over the possession of the ring. Alberich’s curse is fulfilled; Fafner 
kills Fasolt, and makes off with the booty. The song of the Rhine-daughters 
is heard imploring that the gold may be restored to them; the gods pass over 
a rainbow to take possession of the Walhalla, and the curtain falls. Such are 
the bare outlines of the plot. To us it cannot appear otherwise than poor and 
pointless ; it must, however, be borne in mind that to educated Germans the 
legends of the Nibelungen-Lied are at least as familiar and as dear as Shaks- 
spere’s plays are to us, and that therefore the subject is one calculated to meet 
with national sympathy. 
The text, of which as well as of the music Wagner is the author, is written 
in alliterative verse, and in spite of its terseness and the frequent use of 
obsolete words may be read for its own sake as poetry of a very high class. 
The inusic, which is simpler in its construction than is generally Wagner's 





wont, is wonderfully fresh and animated, and though it contains neither solos 
nor concerted pieces which could be detached from the context, is always 
singularly tuneful and melodious. The orchestral accompaniment, both on 
account of the newness and beauty of the instrumentation, as well as for the 
marvellously truthful and effective manner in which it illustrates both text 
and action—another good reason for not producing the work till the players 
have learnt to act as well as to sing it—from end to end is full of interest 
for musicians. Though the four scenes which make up the work were played 
through without a moment's pause, I felt no fatigue; indeed, I do not know 
when I have passed two hours and a half in listening to a new work for the 
first time which has so thoroughly riveted my attention. 

The more one knows of Wagner the greater the fascination; and what is 
strangest is that it is a fascination alike irresistible by friends and foes, 
Wherever a work of Wagner's is announced to be played, those who have long 
ago denounced him as heretical flock together with as much persistence as his 
staunchest friends and admirers. Wonderful indeed must be the power of the 
man who can thus bring to his side not only those who delight in him, but 
those who profess to regard his music as worse than worthless. 

Several alterations and improvements have lately been effected in the 
theatre. The most important of these is the lowering of the orchestra 
for about three feet. By this plan the occupants of the stalls have 
an uninterrupted view of the stage; the musicians, their desks and their 
lamps, which have hitherto been such an eyesore, especially in a night- 
scene, being now removed from sight. An occasional glimpse of the 
conductor's baton is now the only obstruction. The idea is one which Wagner 
has long wished to carry out; its gain also from an acoustical point of view is 
so great that in time no doubt it is one which will be universally adopted. 

Of all those present for the occasion, Liszt, in his Abbé’s dress, which so 
well becomes him, was the most observed. Each afternoon he was “at home,” 
and as agreeable and entertaining as ever. One morning he invited a large 
party to a pianoforte factory, to hear a couple of his pianoforte concertos played by 
himself and Fraulein Mender. One, that in E flat, was played from memory by 
the lady, an excellent pianist, while Liszt reproduced the orchestral parts in a 
most marvellous manner upon a second pianoforte. The other was for two 
pianofortes without orchestra, and pleased me the best. Such playing as 
Liszt’s I have never heard from any other pianist. To hear him in these two 
concertos was alone worth the journey to Munich. 

The only other opera I heard there {and one which I do not remember to have 
been given in England) was Spohr’s Jessonda, on the whole extremely well 
presented. The opening words of the first chorus, ‘‘ Kalt und starr, doch 
majestiitisch,” fairly characterize the work. Jessonda is the widow of a 
deceased Rajah about to become an unwilling victim to the right of suttee. 
The interest of the piece rests on the chance of her escape, which is cleverly 
maintained to the very last. The personnel consisting of Brahmins, Baya- 
deres, troops of Portuguese and Indian warriors, there is ample scope for 
spectacular display. Though it contains some of Spohr’s best dramatic 
writing, as a whole it is heavy and tedious. The wearying effect of Spohr’s 
long-drawn-out recitatives and the irritating manner in which he so often 
retards the dramatic action, as compared with Wagner's forcible declamation 
and rapid progress from point to point tells greatly in favour of the latter. In 
Darmstadt I came in for a revival of Spontim’s Vestalin, an old-fashioned 
opera which of late years has only been given in Berlin and occasionally, 
perhaps, in Paris. Though it was interesting to hear it for once, it struck me 
as a work hardly worth the trouble of reviving, as was the case, with a new 
adaptation of the text. In Cologne I was present at a concert in the Giirzenich, 
the most beautiful room I know in appearance, and the best for musical effect. 
I learnt from Dr. Ferd. Hiller that he has declined the proposal made to him 
to write an oratorio for the next Birmingham Festival, but instead thereof he 
has promised a secular cantata on an Indian subject, upon which he has been 
busily engaged. A. B. 

sail leas 
MDLLE. ROSE HERSEE. 

Malle. Rose Hersee’s début at New York in the character of Amina, 
appears to have been a great success, and the principal journals of New 
York contain highly favourable notices, of which the following extracts 
are specimens :— 

‘*A very clever young prima donna, Malle. Rose Hersee, made her début on 
Saturday in Za Sonnambula. The débutante is petite in figure, but nature 
has gifted her with a voice of exquisite sweetness, which art has taught her to 
use with excellent effect. Her début was an ovation, the result as much, 
perhaps, of her aptitude for all the exigencies of stage business,—not an easy 
thing to command before a strange audience, as to the capacity of her voice, and 
the wonderful control of it, which she possesses in as remarkable a degree as that 
which won for Piccolomini her great success. In figure and quality of voice, 
indeed she much resembles Piccolomini, and is a great acquisition to the 
present troupe, which seems likely to revive English Opera in its best pliase. 
—New York Citizen, Sept. 21. 

“ Considerable anxiety was felt as to this début. . . The prima donna 
soon set all doubts at rest Ere this first aria was completed it was 
pretty well understood by the listeners that art was winning atriumph. . .- 
She was recalled, and made the recipient of a bundle of buds almost as large 
as herself.—Wew York World, Sept, 19. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The weekly concerts which, to amateurs of genuine music, are the 
chief attraction of the Crystal Palace, were resumed on Saturday 
afternoon, under the direction of Mr. Manns. On appearing in the 
orchestra the able and zealous conductor was welcomed by the audi- 
ence with the hearty greeting which is his due, and to which he 
never proved himself better entitled than on the occasion under 
notice. What Mr, Manns has.done for the Saturday concerts, and 
what the Saturday concerts have done for the Crystal Palace, are 
sufficiently matters of notoriety to make further reference to the sub- 
ject unnecessary. From the prospectus, put forth some time since, it 
may be gathered that the same spirit and the same-research will mark 
the conduct of the new series as have rendered its predecessors 
famous. Novelty, combined with recognized excellence, will dis- 
tinguish the programmes; and that the performances will show pro- 
gress (little room as is there for that), rather than the opposite, may 
safely be taken for granted. Into the details of the prospectus we 
need not enter. The Saturday concerts are of so uniformly high a 
character that not one of them can be ignored without the loss of 
something which no true amateur would miss hearing if by any 
possibility he could help it. One fact, however, may be cited as 
likely to cause general satisfaction ; and this is, that, among the pro- 
mised new things, Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, which ob- 
tained such well-merited success at the recent Worcester Festival, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Tu es Petrus” (posthumous), and Professor Bennett's 
Philharmonic symphony in G minor are included. The other 
novelties will be noticed in the order of their occurrence; and it 
may suffice to state now that they are both numerous and inviting. 

The selection of music on Saturday was exclusively made up of 
pieces both well known and universally admired ; and at the first con- 
cert of the series we are disposed to regard this as a politic arrange- 
ment. But let the programme speak for itself; — 


Overture (‘‘ Der Freischiitz”)  ... sea eee Weber. 
Arietta, ‘In questa tomba oscura” ae ++» Beethoven. 
Air, ‘Love sounds the alarm” (“ Acis and Galatea”)... Handel. 
Symphony, No. 2, in D (Op. 86) ... ove -» Beethoven. 
Cavatina, ‘ Ma la sola” (‘“* Beatrice di Tenda ”) ee Bellini. 
Song, ‘The Thon” ... as sae ee Shield. 
Entr’acte in B flat—Ballet airs in G (“ Rosamunde”)... F. Schubert. 
Cradle Song, ‘‘ Sleep, dearest, sleep ” as .» Randegger. 
Song, “ Rose of Erin” ... eee aes Benedict. 
Overture (“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”) ... Mendelssohn. 


The familiar but never unwelcome overture to Weber's best, most 
genial, and most individual dramatic work was played as it is always 
played by the Crystal Palace orchestra—enlévée, as the French not 
uncharacteristically express it—and created the lively impression it has 
never yet failed to create when thus congenially interpreted. The 
opening slow movement, with the melody for horns, was perfect, and 
the allegro as full of fire and energy as the composer himself could have 
desired. Beethoven’s arietta—the words of which (by the Abbé Carpani, 
author of the Haydine, the Majeriane, and other works) are said to have 
been set to music by no less than 63 different composers, although it is 
difficult to find out in what their extraordinary merit consists—was 
expressively sung by Mdlle. Drasdil, and Mr. Vernon Rigby gave the 
fine declamatory air from Handel’s Acis with his accustomed vigour 
and effect. 

The second symphony of Beethoven, the last of his great works in 
which any trace of Mozart’s influence can be detected, came out quite 
freshly after its three years’ repose, Some amateurs insist that the nine 
symphonies of Beethoven, without omitting one, should be included in 
each successive series of these concerts. But they who argue thus would 
seem to be unmindful of the fact that among the many symphonies of 
Mozart there are at least half-a-dozen on behalf of which scarcely inferior 
claims might be preferred,—to say nothing about the more important 
symphonies of Haydn, hardly a tithe of which are as yet known to the 
Crystal Palace audiences. Moreover, what would become of our 
Schuberts and our Schumanns, with whose orchestral works the con- 
ductor, with enthusiastic persistence, is making his public more and 
more intimately acquainted ? And then there are three, if not, indeed, 
four symphonies by Mendelssohn, which cannot profitably be laid aside 
for long, besides a whole library of symphonies and overtures, both by 
dead and living composers, which, at least, are worthy a trial, Setting 
aside this argument, however, the symphony in D of Beethoven, besides 
being a real masterpiece, would be interesting if only as the glorious 
climax to what it is pretty generally agreed to designate as his “ first 
period ”—a period during which, in spite of his splendid independence, 
there were certain traits belonging essentially to Haydn and Mozart 
(Mozart in particular) that exercised a sway over him too strong to be 
resisted. What care he bestowed upon this work, how he considered 
and reconsidered it, are matters of history ; and, while on the subject, 





we may state that a very instructive and readable account of all that 
relates to the composition of the symphony, containing also the first 
sketch of the heavenly andanie (in G, as first conceived, instead 
of A), may be found (with the well-known signatare of “GQ” 
attached to it), in the printed programme of Saturday. The 
performance from beginning to end was well-nigh faultless, and would 
have done honour to any orchestra in Europe—just as the attention 
with which it was listened to and the applause that followed movement 
after movement would have done honour to any audience. After this, 
the cavatina from Bellini’s little-known opera, though brilliantly 
executed by Mdlle. Vanzini (of the Royal Italian Opera), and Shield’s 
namby-pamby ballad, with its worse than namby-pamby words, not- 
withstanding the “encore” elicited by the carefully expressive 
singing of Mr. Vernon Rigby, must have sounded vapid and spiritless 
in the ears of those for whom music represents something more than 
what the French philosopher called it—the least disagreeable of 
noises.” Speedily, however, came compensation in the wonderfully 
refined performance by the orchestra of the exquisite entr’acte and ballet 
from Schubert's music to Rosamunde, a drama the very name of which 
but for Schubert’s connexion with it would long ago have been buried 
in oblivion. ‘The wind instrument passages in the entr’acte were 
absolutely irreproachable, softness of tune and chasteness of phrasing 
being alike noticeable ; while the still more piquant and original ballet 
music “ went,” as the term is, to a nicety. 

Signor Randegger’s charming Cradle-song which has now the 
additional attraction of orchestral accompaniments, written by the 
composer expressly for the Crystal Palace, was well sung by Malle. 
Drasdil, who was deservedly called forward at the end; and Mr. 
Benedict’s very graceful ballad, which should be best known as “ The 
Rose of Erin,’ was equally well cared for by Mdlle. Vanzini. The 
concert came to an end with one of the most delicate, judiciously-timed, 
and masterly performances of Mendelssohn's overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream—that miraculous achievement of a boy of 16—to which we 
have ever listened. It will be concluded from the foregoing remarks that 
the new series could not have been more brilliantly inaugurated. 
During the “promenade” Mr. J. Coward, as usual, and with his 
accustomed ability, played a well-varied selection of pieces on the 
“ Handel Festival Organ.” 

At the second concert (this day), besides the noble “ Reformation 
Symphony ” of Mendelssohn, which the Crystal Palace directors may 
claim the credit of having been the first to introduce to the public, we 
are promised two novelties in the shape of the overture to Schubert’s 
almost wholly unknown opera, Die bieden Freunie von Salamanka, and 
another orchestral prelude, by the late Adolphe Adam, one of the 
liveliest of French composers—that to his opera, Giralda; together 
with Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, his fifth and grandest for the 
pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé being the pianist. 

eicieniaiaiinns 
Go Dr. Abraham Sadohe Silent. 

My Dear Strent,—The ebdject of all internal arrangement is in modern 
times to keep the fiddlers oui of sight, and to make the audience forget that 
it is in a theatre. Miss Marie Wilton (who has lately issued her queen-like 
manifesto) has commenced it, and several new theatres, already projected, are 
being built upon a similar plan. 

Plan of Theatre, No. 1. 


The audience will no longer sit in old-fashioned “boxes,” but on sides of 
mountains, the seats being partitioned off by heather, and overshadowed by 
foliage. These at their bases will converge so as to form a valley, where on 
hillocks (apparently hillocks) in delightful daisy meadows the stall audience 
will sit. The pit will represent mushroom beds: but this is uncertain. The 
orchestra will be over the rocf (to represent the Music of the Spheres) and 
round the sunlight. A river of scented waters will run in front of the stage, 
wherein swans and ducks will swim, and the front row of stalls alone, for 
extra payment, will be allowed to fish during the entr’actes. The gallery will 
be made to represent clouds, so as really to keep up the Olympian notion of 
gods being there seated. The upper boxes will represent fir plantations. The 
dress circle of red sandstone rocks, with dark green moss, the back being a 
vivarium. The boxkeepers and officials will be in pastoral costume; the 
refreshment room will be a Swiss cottage: the ladies’ cloak-room a chalet in 
the valley: and the gentlemen’s reading, waiting, and smoking-room a cool 
grot, where they will be waited upon by fay-like forms. Flowers will be 
everywhere: also real ants, grasshoppers, earwigs and butterflies, only to be 
let out during the entr’actcs, with strings to their legs. In summer the 
theatre will be iced. In winter it will be warmed, and still retain in appear- 
ance all the characteristics of summer.—Yours, my dear Silent, in sincerity, 

Punch. 

RorrenpaM.—The German Operatic Company are not drawing very 
splendid audiences, but then the orchestra and chorus are not good, while 
the conductor has frequently eccentric notions with regard to the tempo. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On the Sth inst.,at St. Gabriel’s, Warwick Square, S.W., with 
Choral Service, Arnerr M. Hirscurerp to Jane Anna, third daughter 
of the late Robert Jewell, Esq., of 20, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. 

DEATH. 

On the 4th inst., at 46, Leicester Square, James Henry Mapvxsoy, 
Esq. (the well-kuown librarian of Drury Lane Theatre, and father of 
Mr. Mapleson, lessee of Her Majesty Theatre), in his 67th year. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Orro Brearpv.—Professor Oakeley does not hold the doctrine imputed 
to him that the final notes of sections in the English chant may be 
looked upon, for the purpose of pointing, as recitation notes. Mr. Otto 
Beard is therefore in the wrong box. 

Suruertanp Epwanps.—One of the theories of De Maistre was that 
sivages were the relics of great nations in the course of expiating the 
rins of ancient kings, whose surpassing knowledge and greatness had 
enabled them to commit crimes of corresponding enormity and thereby 
to entail on the nations which they represented a punishment of 
terrible intensity and duration. Mr. 5. E. should read more carefully 
the Sotrées de St. Petersburgh. Nevertheless, in our opinion, the 
savage nascitur non fit. 





NOTICE. 
It is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent not later 
than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion in the 
current number. 








Our first article on the “ Prodigal Son” is unavoidably postponed 
till next week. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Litile 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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THE “NEW” IN MUSIC. 

WRITER in the Musician, though, evidently ‘a veteran of 

mature, or more than mature age,” has fallen into a common 
crror with regard to the above subject. From his remarks, quoted 
clsewhere, it will be seen that he attaches little importance to 
the published strictures of the London press upon Mr. Pierson’s 
Hezekiah. This, in itself, supplies no reason for complaint. Any 
man has a right to think, and to put the thought in words, that 
the musical critics of our day are all fools together. He may 
arrive at this conclusion by several ways—it is generally reached 
via intense self-conceit—but, anyhow, the right so to conclude 
cannot be disputed. Our contemporary tells us frankly why 
he thinks none the less of Mr. Vierson’s music because it has 
been much spoken against; and the reason assigned is based upon 
a fallacy entitling us to be heard on the other side. The Musician 
holds that those whose duty it is to guide public opinion on musical 
matters object to originality per se; the reason being that they 
have reached a time of life when hatred of new-fangled ideas 
setsin. We are not going to discuss the precise age at which 
critics become disqualified through a fondness for lauding the 
ancient times, nor shall we advertise for the birth certificates of 
contemporary musical journalists. Our business is rather to show 
that what has been called dislike to novelty in the case of certain 
composers, has a substantial basis, and is not, in any sense, the 
outgrowth of mere prejudice. 

There can be no question that the doctrine of finality is as 
absurd in music, as in politics, or in anything else. The man 
who says we have arrived at such musical perfection that a step 
onward will send us plump into the depths of chaos, is probably a 





false teacher, as he is, assuredly, a bold one. But it does not 
follow that every man who comes forward pretending to carry on 
the development of music from the point where the great masters 
left it is to be received. He must first show his credentials, and 
submit them to an examination all the more severe because the 
temptation to turn charlatan is great in the case of those who can- 
not reach honour by legitimate means. Nothing is easier than to 
set up a new school of music ; and, therefore, to receive ‘ origin- 
ality” with open arms would be to embrace humbug of all degrees. 
It is plain, then, that we must ‘try the spirits.” But their 
name is legion, and the process can only be a rough one unless a 
“Shibboleth” can be found by which they may fairly stand or 
fall. Is there such a thing? We think so, and, moreover, we 
believe that at least one recent candidate for musical honours has 
been tried by it and condemned. 

When estimating the claims of present-day musical reformers, 
we naturally look at the reformers of the past. Whatever resem- 
blance there may be in some respects, we are struck by, at least, 
one radical difference. ‘Those who at various times carried on the 
art from the point where they found it, did so (let the Musician mark 
this) in mature or more than mature “ years.” It is superfluous to 
name the composers renowned for individuality, upon whom that in- 
dividuality came as a sort of after-revelation. Slowly growing, as a 
result of observation and thought, through long years of work, it 
has, finally, crowned their lives with the distinctive glory which be- 
longsto them. Soit was with Gluck, Handel, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn, tonameonly the greatestexamples. Moreover, inevery case, 
these illustrious creators showed themselves scarcely less illustrious 
as imitators. Gluck and Handel wrote music “‘ of the period” before 
the one composed Jphegenia and Orfeo, or the other penned Jsrael 
in Egypt. Beethoven startled the world with his Eroica after he 
had charmed it with his second symphony; and the Elijah of 
Mendelssohn was preceded by St. Paul. What conclusion must 
inevitably be drawn from this remarkable similarity of develop- 
ment? We are almost compelled to deduce from it the law that 
the true musical reformer, is, like most of Nature’s ‘staying ” 
creations, a thing of slow growth, and that his title to acceptance 
is, not the fact of attempted reform, but a previously well-earned 
fame. At any rate, the conclusion cannot be favourable to the 
would-be innovators of our day who spring up like mushrooms, 
nobody knows how or from whence, and whose friends would 
have us bare our heads as in the presence of creative genius. 
Having learned the lessons of the past, we ask about those who 
preach to us new ideas in music—‘t Who are they, and what have 
they previously done?” If the answer to the one question be as 
vague in its information as the ‘‘N or M” of the catechism, 
and the reply to the other be simply ‘‘ Nothing,” we have little 
hesitation in dismissing the matter,—life is too short for the 
careful weighing of every nameless pretender. 

These are the reasons why the innovating nobodies of our day 
meet with sore discouragement, and not that a war has been 
declared against novelty as such. After all there is some comfort 
which the nobodies in question can get out of it. Let them first 
show that they can compose music after the accepted model. 
Having done so, they may claim, as of right, a more than 
respectful consideration for their innovations. 








Orro Gotpscumipr’s oratorio, Ruth, revised by the composer, is to 
be given at Excter Hall early in November—Madame Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, Madame Patey, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley sus- 
taining the principal parts. q 

Mr. Etxior Gater, the tenor, has become lessee of the new Assemb'y 
Rooms at Rvading. They are capable of holding 1200 persons. Mr. 
Galer inaugurates them on Monday with a grand concert, at which 
Mdlles, Liebhart and Jenny Baur, Messrs. E. Galer, Hartey Vinning, 
Theodore Distin, Lazarus, Otto Booth, &e., will assist. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
CrysTAL PALACE Music. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Monday last contained the following 
remarks upon the prospectus of the Saturday concerts just begun :— 

“The managers of the Saturday concerts have put forth a modest prospectus 
for the season just begun—modest, that is, by comparison with the announce- 
ment last year of a novelty for each programme. This time only a sinall 
number of new works are promised, on condition that no serious obstacle 
‘occur.’ Looking at the list, we turn instinctively to Schubert's name, 
hoping that the historical cupboard of Dr. Schneider may again have yielded 
up treasure. The result is disappointment. Though we have the authority of 
Mr. George Grove for believing the cupboard anything but bare, nothing has 
come out of it this time ; while of such of the master’s nine symphonies as are 
known, only No. 5—the ‘Tragic,’ and the unfinished No. 8, are set down for 
performance. With Mendelssohn the case is hardly more favourable. Those 
who for years kept the dead composer's manuscripts under lock and key, as 
though posthumous music were sure to do the world a mischief, seem frightened 
at their recent liberality, and nothing more is forthcoming. True, a motett 
(‘Tu es Petrus’) and certain selections from the Wedding of Comacho are 
in the list of Crystal Palace novelties, but these belong to a former dole, and 
are of insignificant account. Schubert and Mendelssohn thus barren, the 
prospectus becomes uninteresting till we see that a really earnest attempt has 
been made to supply the deficiency from other quarters. The managers 
promise first hearings of a symphony by Haydn, No. 5 in D; of another by 
Mozart, No. 8 in D; of another by Spohr, No. 6, the ‘Historical,’ and of 
another by Ferdinand Hiller, the ‘ Approach of Spring.’ Moreover, they 
have looked about among English composers, and, finding that Dr. Sterndale 
Bennett is a symphonist, they promise his ‘ G minor,’ in addition to Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s cantata, May Day, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s new oratorio, The 
Prodigal Son. Even if this did not supply the lacking interest, we should 
find it in the statement that due attention will be paid to the compositions of 
‘writers who either claim or are acknowledged to be representatives of their 
creat predecessors.’ As the acknowledged representatives of Mozart and 
Beethoven are, unhappily, very few, the managers’ assurance is not so far 
important. But the works of those who claim to be such representatives will 
present a wide if not enticing field of choice, and the probability is that count- 
less composers have already despatched their manuscripts to the Crystal 
Palace. With the catalogue of standard works which the prospectus con- 
tains no fault can be found. Six of Beethoven’s symphonies, the last two of 
Mendelssohn, the ‘ Rhenish’ and ‘D minor’ of Schumann, together with a host 
of favourite overtures, Acis and Galatea, the Mount of Olives, the Hymn 
of Praise, the First Walpurgis Night, and Paradise and the Peri, are 
adapted to satisfy everybody, by pleasing every variety of classical taste. As 
regards the executive department nothing more is said than that the band is to 
he maintained in its old efficiency, and the chorus augmented and improved. 
We care little about the augmentation, but there is still great need of improve- 
ment. What has been from the outset the weak point of these concerts is their 
weak point still; but it seems that the managers have now taken the state of 
the choir into serious consideration.” 


When referring to the vocal music of Saturday’s concert, our evening 
contemporary made certain observations which we thoroughly endorse :— 

“We do not specially complain of this selection, but it may be worth while 
to ask whether the vocal music cannot be made as educational as that of the 
orchestra. At present the singers choose for themselves, and, naturally, think 
more of themselves when doing so than of the public benefit or the reputation 
of the concerts. This was why Shield's ditty appeared in Saturday's programme ; 
and why, during past seasons, the audience have had a good deal of other 
rubbish put before them. It would be far better if Mr. Manns selected the 
vocal music himself. The long list of meritorious songs unhonoured by being 
uasung makes it pitiful to find twaddle in the programmes.” 


Srreet-Music. 


There is something to be said in favour ot some forms of street- 
music, and the Musician says it in terms which deserve quotation :— 


baritone, bass, and contra-bass instruments built upon the Sax model, the 
Whole seasoned by the addition of a brass side-drum. This is by far the most 





effective type of the orchestra of the byeways. Sometimes the string-family 
are represented; a band formed upon this basis has usually two or three 
violins, rarely a violoncello, almost always a double-bass, a harp, and one 
cornet, frequently a piccolo flute, now and then a clarionet, and commonly an 
ophicleide, or some other bass instrument of the brass family. Stringed 
instruments, as every one knows, are never heard to advantage out of doors, 
even when employed in large masses, as their tone lacks the penetrating 
pungency of the wind; and when only one, or at most two violins—as in the 
case of these travelling orchestras—are used to sustain a part, against the 
powerful snarl of the cornet, or the deep bellow of the ophicleide, it is quite 
clear that the tout ensemble must be a mistake. A band of this type, heard 
at a distance of twenty yards, presents to a musical mind the same effect as 
would be produced upon the eye by surveying a signboard with half the 
colours washed out by the rain. While the wind bands of our thoroughfares 
play in the accustomed keys of one, two, three, or more flats, the miniature 
string orchestras favour the keys esteemed as most effective in the genteel 
concert-room type of their class, the scales with one, two, or three sharps at 
their signatures, employing as they do the largest number of open strings on 
the violins. Popular dance music is a staple commodity on both kinds of 
street bands. Long and sensational operatic selections, of the standard 
military musical journal class, are greatly esteemed by the patrons of the wind 
bands ; the listeners to those of the string type, on the other hand, are usually 
gratified by well-known sentimental airs, the theme called from the pre- 
vailing opera of the day, and garnished with gambols and scamperings—often 
neatly played—upon the piccolo, a favourite medium for this kind of music, or 
upon the cornet, accompanied by the harp and strings. The highest musical 
flight achieved by the street band is the rendering of the better-known over- 
tures of Auber, Rossini, Herold, and the like; frequently to be heard on the 
military form of the genus, but, curious to say, not so often attempted by the 
mixed companies of string and wind. These overtures, as rendered by the 
wind bands of the West-end squares, are often scored with due regard to the 
original orchestral effects, and played with considerable aplomb,—slightly, it 
must be confessed, tinged with coarseness. Many of the bands of this type 
are led by men of more than average intelligence, having pretty correct judg- 
ment upon matters of taste and tempo. It is said that some of the best of 
the German bands are regularly organized, the musical leader being also the 
paymaster-general and commander of the forces.” 


Mr. Pierson aNnp His Critics. 

On the subject of Hezekiah, the Musician has a long article, from which 
we must make a long quotation. In connection with the latter, vide 
our leader. 

“While every one except excited and ignorant provincial pundits and an 


ill-conditioned little London serial knows that the musical criticism of the 


London newspapers is honest, every one must also be aware that it is chiefly 
in the hands of men of mature, or more than mature, age, whose tastes have 
long been formed, and to whom, as to all but young or rarely constituted men, 
novelty, quand méme, is apt to appear as treason. The more original a 
composer may be, the more must he expect to meet with the literary resent- 


ment of men who have enclosed art in a ring fence of their own tastes, and 


deny to whatever falls outside the name of music. These are the men who 
would have us believe, without qualification, that Wagner, Liszt, and Brahms 
are mere incoherent noisemakers, and who lose no opportunity of representing 
the entire school of musical progress in Germany as composed of men who take 
refuge in vagueness in order to conceal poverty of invention. They dwell upon 
the fact, true in a certain degree, that the music of the new school lacks definite 
form; they point out the want, in the work of the new men, of regular 
development according to rule; and having recited the absence of certain time- 
honoured contrapuntal features, consider that there is nothing more to be 
said on the subject. 

“We are not, therefore, prepared to think that after the London daily paper 
critics have passed sentence there is necessarily nothing more to be said for Mr. 
Pierson, or an insuperable presumption against his eventual success. The more 
he may have cast off precedent, the more he may have departed from ‘rule’ 
(which often means merely what a man’s predecessors have done), in other 
words, the more original he may be, the less could he expect immediate 
appreciation. Had Beethoven come with his works before some of these 
gentlemen, there is little doubt that they would have pronounced his music 
without form and void, and proved him a worthless innovator, to the satisfaction 
of themselves and numberless readers. On the other hand, a man may be 
original, and produce new work, without achieving the beautiful or the excellent. 
To be a genius a man must not only strike out for himself an independent course, 
astonishing thereby the minds of those who have accustomed themselves to 
consider the bounds of art coincident with the limits of its past developments, 
but his new work must be of good texture and possess the magic power to 
arouse responsive appreciation in the human mind. Such appreciation will not 
be met with at once: the minds which can accept and understand a new line 
of thought or a new class of art idioms are few: most men require to get used 
to novelty before they can see its beauty. It is plain, however, that Jerusalem, 
in spite of the critics of 1852, did sink deep into many hearts, and has been 
cherished—not at Norwich alone—as containing new and remarkable beauties. 
Hezekiah has also met with its appreciators. The critic of the Post, it will be 
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seen from our quotation in another column, has come to an independent opinion 
that ‘the sooner the musical world comes out of its prejudices to lead to fame the 
composer of so interesting a work the better ;’ and no one, we think, could read 
the glowing report of the Norfolk News extracted in another column without 
the conviction that the music the writer describes must have some of the magic 
which fires the inner enthusiasm. On this point a positive is good against any 
number of negatives. If ten men feel their souls stirred by Pierson, it is no 
argument against him to produce twenty whose hearts fail to respond to his appeal. 

“Tt must be observed, too, that in all the columns of writing which have been 
devoted to proving Pierson an incapable composer, there has not been a single 
whisper of want of originality. The complaint is rather—though this is not 
the way the critics put it—that he is too original. Some of his severest censors, 
moreover, credit him with abundance of melody, and superabundance of material. 
His fault in their eyes seems to be that he has not sufficiently manipulated his 
material ; that, having caught a theme, he has let it go unemphasized, preferring 
to let another pattern crop up instead of putting the old one through all the 
regulation paces. 

“There is no difficulty, on the whole, we think, in coming to a conclusion, 
through the mass of opinion, upon Mr. Pierson’s merits. That he is defective 
in his manipulation of form is agreed on all sides ; it is enough, indeed, to see 
a few bars of the overture to Jerusalem, to come to the conclusion that this 
was the case when he composed his former work. It is also admitted on all 
sides that he is original. ‘The question is therefore narrowed to this—How 
far is a comparative absence of polished form necessarily fatal to value in art ? 
On this issue arises the apparently unaccountable difference of opinion shown 
by the critics of Mr. Pierson at Norwich. The majority consider the deficiency 
a fatal one; the minority see so much true metal in his ore that they are 
content to take it in a comparatively unworked state. 

“There is no need, then to resort to imputations of corrupt motives in expla- 
nation-of the difference to be seen in the assessments by the several critics of 
Mr. Pierson’s merits. But the whole affair carries an obvious lesson for Mr. 
Pierson himself. It is understood that his Jezekiah is still under the anvil. 
Let him withhold it till, by a more rigid course of discipline—that discipline 
which has been most rigid in the case of the most successful composers—he 
shall have acquired a more perfect sense of form, and a greater mastery over 
material. For the present he ought to be content with having convinced the 
world—as he certainly has—that instead of being only one more in the long 
list of musicians who give us workmanship without originality, he possesses a 
gift of originality which would amply repay a more diligent cultivation.” 

New Music. 

From a lengthy revic w of new music in the Pall Mall Gazette we 
take the following extract:— 

“Three sonatinas for the pianoforte by Herr Carl Reinecke (Chappell & 
Co.) are piquant and interesting. Their form is good—a thing to be noted in 
the case of so ‘advanced’ a musician as the Leipsie professor—and their 
themes are well marked if not always symmetrical. Want of symmetry in 
detail, however, is one of several mannerisms which Herr Reinecke affects. 
The works before us belong emphatically to the modern German school. 
Hence the unequal and vaguely defined phrases occasionally met with ; hence, 
also, a striving after novel effects of rhythm, and a superabundance of chrom- 
atic intervals and far-fetched chords. Herr Reinecke will have as little to do 
with the diatonic scale as possible, seeming to be never so happy as when 

crowding his pages with ‘accidentals.’ His harmony, moreover, is of the 
freest kind ; going anywhere and doing anything, not always with the best 
result. Nevertheless, the sonatinas are, as already described, piquant 
and interesting. They have enough originality to secure attention, and 
many passages are sufficiently charming to obtain favour for the whole. 
As the characteristics of each are those of all, we need not give each a separate 
notice. No. 3 is, unquestionably, the best; mannerisms in it being least 
prominent, and melody and harmony most natural. Of executive difficulties 
there are none likely to embarrass moderate players. ‘Scenes d'Enfants,’ in 
two books, by Stephen Heller (Chappell & Co.) are, we presume, studies in 
rhythm. As such, they have a decided value. Herr Heller must have 
taxed his ingenuity to the utmost when devising so many rhythmical forms ; 
and he who masters them has little more to learn in one department of the 
art. Looking at these ‘ Scénes d’Enfants’ (why so called we know not) as 
music, there is little to be said for them. They are no more like real music 
than a Gothic gargoyle is like anything in real life. We have met with- few 
things equally grotesque. Herr Heller, perhaps, intended this result ; if not he 
has succeeded in being unconsciously amusing as well as consciously instructive. 
Besides the foregoing, Messrs. Chappell & Co. have published a new edition 
of Beethoven’s Country Dances (two sets), rondo in A, six minuets, 
and minuet in E flat. To name these charming bagatelles and to say 
that they are edited and fingered by Mr. Charles Hallé is quite enough. 
Among the excellent songs of the day are two by Mr. Henry Smart (Davison 
& Co.), known respectively as ‘Wake, Mary, Wake,’ and ‘The Angel of 
Home.’ Both are worthy of the composer's finished musicianship ; but the 
former is so in a special sense. ‘Wake, Mary, Wake,’ belongs to the class at 
the head of which stands ‘ Adelaide,’ and will bear comparison with anything 
short of Beethoven's inimitable effort. More expressive melody has seldom 
been weitten; while the accompaniment, an important and at times independent 





feature, shows all the freedom and grace of a master hand. Less cannot be 
said without injustice to an admirable English composer. ‘The Angel of 
Home’ is more conventional in form ; and the accompaniment, though finished 
with exceeding neatness, plays a less important part. A smack of old English 
quaintness is traceable in the melody, for which the melody is rather the 
better than the worse. The union of this with refined modern taste has a 
piquant effect which should make the song generally acceptable. A setting of 
Sir Walter Scott's ‘The Sun upon the Lake,’ by R. Payne (Augener & Co.), 
has several features worthy to be praised. The melody runs on with fluent 
ease, thanks to a judicious avoidance of the chromatics which so many modern 
song writers mistake for originality ; and the accompaniment is a bit of care- 
ful work. Mr. Payne has made the latter a distinctive feature with more 
success than generally attends like efforts. The greater reason this why one 
or two blots upon it should be removed—the chord of A major with the minor 
seventh, for example, which is fairly thrust into the second bar of each verse. 
But, blots notwithstanding, the song is a good one. A new edition of 
Thalberg’s arpeggio study in E flat major (Davison & Co.) will be 
welcomed by every pianist able to master its formidable difficulties. That 
the work is a charming composition, as well as a capital study, those will not 
require to be told who heard it at Madame Goddard’s recitals last season, 
Though the charm is only to be evoked by very cunning fingers after many 
essays, the effort to call it forth will do all fingers good. ‘The Guardian 
Angel,’ a quasi-religious song by Gustave Kiister (Czerny), is smoothly and 
correctly written. There is nothing more to say about it than this, the 
materials used being almost painfully familiar.” 


Gun-CoTTon AGAIN. 


With reference to the ‘ Gun-Cotton Concerts” the Musician says :— 

“Ranking in the category of composite amusements based upon music are 
the performances recently given at the Crystal Palace under the name of 
‘Great Musical Jubilees’ by Tonic Sol-faists in imitation of the grotesque 
Yankee demonstration lately made at Boston. To music such as little 
Tonic Sol-faists delight in—including, it may be noted, an American element 
of special worthlessness—are here added the clang of anvils, the ring of bells, 
and the bang of fulminating cartridges: a little gesticulation by the singers 
is also thrown in. These doings, if we may express our individual feelings 
at witnessing them, are not merely ludicrous, they are a nuisance. But if 
the explosions, instead of reaching the ear, as they did, after time had been 
precise, and if the bells had been in tune, the result might have been more 
tolerable.” 


From a very interesting article in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 26th 
ult., upon Mdlle. Christine. Nilsson’s recent début at Exeter Hall, we 
extract the following :— 

‘“Mdlle. Nilsson, taking example by her great predecessor and country- 
woman Jenny Lind, is anxious to shine in oratorio as in opera, and for sound 
reasons. The artist who is known only on the lyric stage, and who sings only 
alien music in an alien tongue, may earn fame here as elsewhere; but if he 
would touch the heart of the English people it must be through the music with 
which they are most familiar and which they best love. Mdlle. Nilsson was 
known in this country but alittle while before she appeared in oratorio. At 
Birmingham in 1867, at the Handel Festival in 1868, and at some concerts 
in St. James's Hall last season, her first trials of skill in a new and difficult 
branch of the art were made. What she did was so well done, all things con- 
sidered, that the highest hopes were based upon her perseverance. It was 
hardly anticipated, however, that she would soon challenge the criticism of an 
Exeter Hall audience in the very work—the AMessiah—about which they know 
most, and from a performance of which they expect most. Her doing so last 
night cannot be denied the merit of boldness, even by those, if there are any, 
who have doubt of her success. 

‘In all probability a large number of persons were prepared for the failure 
more or less decided of Mdlle. Nilsson’s experiment. It has come to be 
thought that the music of Handel demands special training, and that a 
Handelian singer can only be slowly developed under the influence of tradition. 
Hence there are people almost inclined to resent the appearance of a stranger 
and foreigner among the great master’s interpreters. They look for the 
‘wedding garment’ of the traditional Handelian, and, not finding it, wonder 
at the new comer’s daring while boding his ill success. What happened in 
Exeter Hall last night went far to upset the theory upon which all this is 
based. We will not stop to discuss the merits and demerits of the legitimate 
Handelian ‘school,’ nor to make comparisons between style and style. 
Enough for our purpose that Mdlle. Nilsson sang the Messiah music like a 
real artist, that she gave full and satisfactory expression to nearly every 
phrase of it, and that the unfamiliar readings suggested by her own intelli- 
gence were oftener improvements than otherwise. It was positively refreshing 
to hear the well-known airs rendered by a singer, not only free from the 
bondage of tradition, but knowing how to use her liberty to the best advan- 
tage. Mdlle. Nilsson made a favourable impression at the outset of her task, 
where shortcomings might reasonably have been expected. She gave the 
Nativity recitatives with a breadth and significance which many a veteran 
Handelian would do well to imitate. Every word was studied, but without 
casting @ suspicion of ‘ finicking,’ upon declamation of the highest order. 
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The florid passages in ‘ Rejoice greatly’ so accomplished a vocalist could not 
fail to give with effect. More remarkable, however, was Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
rendering of ‘Come unto Him.’ All that deep pathos, exquisite purity of 
tone, and simplicity of style could do was done for this beautiful air. More 
genuine singing it would be almost impossible to imagine, or a more un- 
equivocal success. In ‘ How beautiful are the feet’ Mdlle. Nilsson was 
scarcely up to the same high standard; but, on the other hand, her delivery 
of ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ for which everybody waited with curious 
interest, was the great event of the evening. At its close the artist’s position 
as regards oratorio was established, and her success ratified by such applause 
as an English audience rarely permits itself when hearing a religious work.” 


—-0o-— 


COLONEL PERRONET THOMPSON’S ORGAN, 


Colonel T. Perronet Thompson, F.R.S., who died in the early part 
of last month was the inventor of the enharmonic organ, exhibited by 
its builder, Mr. Robson, in 1851. It may not be uninteresting to 
append a few particulars of an instrument which was intended to 
provide for a just intonation in all the keys, and to do something 
towards counteracting the effect of changes of temperature. By means 
of a multiplicity of keys (on three separate key-boards) of different 
colours, and called respectively keys, flutals, and buttons, with (of 
course) a corresponding number of pipes, every interval could be made 

erfect, and thus what is called temperament” did not exist in this 
instrument. General Thompson considered temperament to be “a 
quackery ” and a “ barbarous contrivance ;” among the signs of progress 
in the times, he would say, was a growing discontent with tempera- 
ment; instead of being considered the crowning achievement of 
musical skill, it was beginning, he thought, to be viewed as a lazy 
attempt to save trouble. He would compare it to nailing a telescope 
to one length for all eyes and distances, or making the toes and fingers 
of a statue to one medium size. In the enharmonic organ there are 
forty sounds in the octave. The finger-boards present twenty-one 
different octaves, not visible to the eye of theory alone, but palpably 
present, with their several keynotes and choice of dissonances, and 
(said the inventor) as easily distinguished as the suits at cards. It 
would appear, therefore, that the performer may play perfectly in tune 
in twenty-one different keys. Doubtless, too, the system is easy of 
acquisition, for by way of experiment, as we are informed, Mr. F. H. 
Cozens, the present organist of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, once 
seated himself at the instrument, and, after a short explanation of its 
principles, conducted a choral practice very satisfactorily. —Musician. 





BresLav.—The programme of the concert which Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller gave a short time since consisted exclusively of works of his own 
composition. They were: Third Sonata, Op. 78; Four Studies for Piano 
and Violin; pieces from the Operette Ohne Text ; solos for piano, and 
vocal solos, and duets for female voices. Herr I’, Hiller was supported 
by Mdlles, Scherbel and Herr Lustner, who kindly gave their services 
on the oceasion.—At the last concert given by the Singacademie, the 
works performed were Actus tragicus, J, 8. Bach; and the Requiem, 
Mozart. 

Municu.—Herr R, Wagner’s Rheingold has at length been given. 
It achieved only a very moderate success, even on the first night, 
when the Wagnerites mustered all their forces to support it. In 
every probability, it will not be repeated very often. A writer in 
the Neue Freie Presse speaks of it in the following terms:—‘‘ I have 
just come from the first performance of Rheingold by R. Wagner. 
The King was present from the beginning to the end. For his 
courage in having the opera produced, in spite of Wagner's op- 
position, he was received with tumultuous applause upon entering 
his box, but this fact rendered it impossible for the audience to 
express their feelings during the performance, because by a stupid 
piece of etiquette stillin force among us, if a Royal, or any other 
such like, personage has been publicly received, no marks of appro- 
bation are allowed to be bestowed upon art. It was not till the end 
of the opera, when his Majesty left with most striking rapidity, that 
the audience were at liberty to give vent to their feelings. The 
machinery had worked properly and blamelessly ; there had not been 
a hitch, either in any of the changes of scene, or in the much talked of 
rainbow, on which the Gods mount to the Walhalla ; the singers and 
the band had done their duty; and Herr Wiillner, to whom the 
direction of the opera had been confided, had honourably fulfilled his 
task of rendering it fit for performance in a fortnight, though nearly 
all the male characters had been cast afresh, so there was good reason 
for a party among the public beginning to applaud at the fall of the 
curtain; but another party opposed this. The first party, however, 
gained the day, and so, in obedience to a call, the singers appeared 
before the curtain. When they had done this, the enthusiasm was 
over, and the public flocked out of the overcrowded theatre. Such was 
the result of the first performance of Rheingold.” 





REVIEWS. 

The Carman’s Whistle, with variations for the pianoforte. Composed by 
Wixu1aM Birp. Edited and fingered by W. H. Hoimes. (London: Duncan 
Davison & Co.] 

Tue admirers of old English music will be glad to have this extract 
from Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book in its present form. We need 
not extol the “ Carman’s Whistle,” but may say of the variations that 
they aptly illustrate the curious ingenuity in which musicians of the 
period took delight. Mr. Holmes has done his editorial work with 
care and success. 


La Madriléne. Caprice Espagnol pour le piano par CLARA GorrscHALK. 
{London: William Czerny.] 

A spriGHTLy piece, fluently written and not deficient in character. It 

may take a good position among the trifles to which it belongs. 


Grande Valse Brillante pour le piano, par CLARA GorrscuaLK. [London : 
William Czerny.] 

Tuenz is little of novelty in this agmposition. Over and over again 

we are condemned to see the old, old forms reproduced. Why will not 

composers learn to write what is new, or not write at all. 


Awake, awake, the flowers unfold. Song. Words by Ricuarp Ryan’ 
Music by J. McMurpig, Mus. Bac. [London: L. Cock & Co.] 

‘'ue melody and accompaniment of this song are simple in the extreme. 

Nevertheless both are well written, and the effect of both is pleasing ; 

—to those at least who do not attach very much importance to the 

absent element of originality. 

The Story of the Bells. Song, with Chorus. Words by E. G. Haut. Music 
by Watrer Hay. (London: Duncan Davison & Co. | 

Tuis is a very charming song. The music is well made, and its adapt- 

edness to the words shows an uncommon degree of taste and power of 

expression. The ad. lid. chorus had better be dispensed with, as 

unnecessary, and as not adding to the attractions of a song which is 

attractive enough in itself. 

Violets. Serenade, Words by J. G. Carpenter. Music by R. Smarre. 
[London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

WE have here a very fair diatonic melody. In the accompaniment the 

composer has written one or two doubtful things, but, on the whole, 

the song is creditable to his skill. 

Adeiine. Pensée pour le piano, par ApoLpH GoLttmicK. [London: Duncan 
Davison & Co.] 

A morceau of light texture, easy to play, and agreeable when played. 

More than one feature in it will make the composition useful for 

teaching purposes, 


Merry Thoughts. Morceau de salon, for the Piano. Composed by ADoLPn 
Gottmick. ([London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tuts piece partakes of the some qualities as that just noticed. The 

music is very good music of its kind, and those who like the kind can 

hardly fail to admire it. 








Lerpsic.—Madame Norman-Neruda, the celebrated lady-violinist, 
played, with great success, at the first Gewandhaus Concert.—Herr 
R. Wagner’s Rienzi has been produced. 

SatzpurG.—The programme of the last concert given by the 
Mozarteum comprised: Prelude to Die Meistersinger, R. Wagner; Rituale, 
from Rosamunde, Schubert; Pianoforte Concerto (E minor), Chopin; 
and Die Walpurgisnacht, Mendelssohn. ; 

Sr. Pererspura.—The Russian operatic season commenced with 
Glinka’s Life for the Czaar. M. Gounod’s Faust will shortly be 
produced in Russian.—The Italian Opera commences its season on the 
1st November. The Sisters Marchisio are engaged in the place of 
Mdme. Lucea. 

Drespen.—The King has most liberally resolved that, despite the 
destruction of the Theatre Royal, the engagements of all the company 
shall remain in full force, and the salaries be paid as heretofore. ‘The 
members of the company have had a two months’ leave of absence 
granted them. ‘The construction of a temporary theatre will be com- 
menced forthwith, Meanwhile, Nesmdller’s Theatre is being prepared 
for a series of performances. So great was the rapidity with which the 
fire at the late Theatre Royal spread, that it was impossible to save 
anything in the building. Fortunately, the library was kept else- 
where, as were, also, the scenery and costumes, Thus, with few ex- 
ceptions, the different parts and the music were preserved. Nearly 
all the instruments required for the performance in the evening of the 
fire were likewise preserved, but a number of other instruments, which 
were in store, fell a prey to the flames. Among them was an old 
Italian double-bass of very fine quality. 
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WAIFS. 


Herr Wachtel has arrived in Paris. 

M. Delannoy, chef d’orchestre of the Lille Theatre, has just died. 

Miss Robertine Henderson has returned from the Isle of Wight. 

Madame Patti makes her rentrée at the Italiens next week as Lucia. 

Herr Rubinstein has composed a cantata entitled The Tower of Babel. 

M. Numa, once well known at the Gymnase, has just died, aged 69. 

Mr. Fechter and Miss Carlotta Leclercq have been performing at 
Brighton. 

M. Paque, the emincnt violoncellist, has arrived in London from the 
Continent. 

Mr. Walter B. Gilbert, Mus. Bac., has resigned the organistship of 
Boston Church. 

The cottage of Anne Hathaway, at Stratford-upon-Avon, has been 
advertised for sale. 

Mr. G. Marshall has been appointed choirmaster to the Church of 
All Saints, Bayswater. 

The coupling action and keyboards of the Lincoln Cathedral organ 
have undergone a complete restoration at the hand of the Messrs. Hill. 

‘Lhe construction of the organ in the * Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
Gordon Square, has been intrusted to Messrs. Gray & Davison. 

Mr. Bishop, of Norwich, has been selected as organist to the new 
cathedral at Inverness. 

A silver teapot has been presented to Mr. H. J. Hendy, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s Church, Erleigh, Reading, by the choir. 

Mr. George Cooper has resigned his appointment as organist of 
Christ's Hospital. Zant pis for Christ’s Hospital. 

A provisional theatre will be erected at Dresden, and the perform- 
ances are to recommence next month, 

The Girzenich concerts of Cologne begin on the 12th inst. under 
the direction of Herr Hiller. 

The musical season at Vichy has come to an end. One more 
successful has seldom been recorded. 

M. Laurent, of the Opéra-Comique, has left Paris to fulfil an 
engagement at the Hague. 

It is reported that Mdlle. Schneider will receive 192,000 franes for 
her forthcoming series of representations in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. John Cheshire’s dramatic cantata, Z’he King and the Maiden, is in 
rehearsal at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. Alfred Hemming, the young tenor, has left London for a two 
years’ residence in Italy. 

Mr. Alfred Baylis, a young tenor, who has been studying in Paris 
under Duprez, may shortly be expected in London. 

The Dresden Theatre is the sixty-third theatre which has been de- 
stroyed by fire in Europe within the last hundred years. 

Miss Augusta Thomson will be a member of the new company at the 
Olympic; she is engaged for operetta and burlesque. 

Mr. George Grove having witnessed the liquefaction of San Gennaro’s 
blood, has gone to Mount Etna where a yet more remarkable liquefac- 
tion is on view. 

The School for Scandal adapted for the German stage under the name 
of Schleicher und Grenossen or Sneak and Company, by Rudolf Genée, is 
now performing at the Royal Schauspielhaus. 

According to Figaro, M. Hervé the composer of many popular musical 
burlesques, is engaged at the Lyceum to play Chilpéric in English. 
He is to receive, says the same authority, a thousand frances a night. 

Mr. Benedict’s Legend of St. Cecilia is to be performed at Hamburgh 
in January next. There is talk, also, of its production at Paris in the 
winter of 1870.—Good. 

Madame Lucca will pass the winter in Berlin, and sacrifice her St. 
Petersburgh engagement. She is to appear asthe herione ot ‘Thomas’s 
Mignon. 

Mr. Bentham, the new tenor, is announced to make his début at 
Brussels, under the name of Signor Bentami, at the Théatre Italien du 
Cirque. 

Mr. Walter H. Sangster, organist of Weybridge Church, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster to the Earl of Kilmorey’s private 
chapel at Isleworth. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have accepted a ten weeks’ engagement 
in New York, for the sum of £1,000, and they sail from Liverpool on 
the 21st inst., in the City of Paris. 


The new electric organ at St. Augustine’s, Highbury New Park, has 
been opened with full choral service, Mr. R. Glenn Wesley, the organist 
of the church, presiding. 


Signor Brignoli is about starting, with his Italian Opera Company 
(says Watson's Art Journal), for California. One of his troupe, the bass, 
Susini, was years since at our own Royal Italian Opera. 


The Church Congress was opened by a service at St. Michael’s Church, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday week. There was a full choral service, with a 
choir of two hundred voices, directed by Mr. Best, who had arranged 
the whole of the music for the occasion. 


The Leeds Evening Express comments in strong terms on the irreverent 
conduct of some of the audience at the recent Worcester Festival, and 
affirms that in the orchestra equal indifference to the sacredness of the 
place was manifested. 


During the summer vacation the chapel organ at Eton College has 
been removed from the ground on the south side; and it is now in 
course of reconstruction, &c., on the screen between the chapel and the 
ante-chapel, by Hill & Son of London. The organ will be divided so 
as to leave the centre of the screen completely open. 


It is doubtful whether human eccentricity ever went further than in 
the case of Lord Holland, contemporaneous with William III. It 
was his custom to regale his horses with a weekly concert. He had a 
gallery erected for the purpose, and maintained that the music cheered 
their hearts and improved their tempers, 


A large organ, built by the firm of Merklin-Schittze, has been 
opened at Roubaix, in the Church of St. Martin. A commission, con- 
sisting of organists of various nations, was appointed to examine the 
instrument, and their report was satisfactory. Among the performers 
were M. Guilmont and M. Mailly. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa, who has just commenced her first season as 
manageressof English Opera in the United Statesat the French Theatre, 
New York, has engaged Miss Rose Hersee (soprano), Miss Fanny Stock- 
ton and Mrs, E. Seguin (contraltos), Messra. William Castle and 
Nordblom (tenors), and Mr. Alberto Laurence (of Helvellyn memory) 
as first baritone bass) Madame Parepa was to open on Saturday, the 
11th ult., with Balfe’s and J. V. Bridgeman’s Puritan’s Daughter. 


The fifth annual festival of choirs in union in the united deaneries 
of Frodsham East and West was held in the old church in Great Bud- 
worth on the 18th ult. ‘The choir, some 800 strong, represented 
seventeen churches in the district deriving benefit from the operations 
of the Union. Mr. John Towers, association choirmaster, presided at 
the organ. The sermon was preached by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Pollock. 

At the funeral of the late Bishop of Exeter, which took place on 
Friday week at the church of St. Mary, Exeter, the vicar, the Rev. D. 
R. Fearon, officiat:d. The opening sentences and the psalms were 
chanted to Gregorian tones by a surpliced choir, each boy carrying a 
bouquet of pink and white flowers, which he placed on the coffin when 
it was lowered into the ground. The Grandisson bell of the Cathedral 
was tolled before the funeral, and a muffled peal rung at the conclusion 
of the service. 


Mdlle. Tietjens recently presided, in Dublin, at a fancy fair and 
charity bazaar in aid of the funds of St. Mary’s Asylum for the Female 
Blind. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress conducted Malle. 
Tietjens to the place at which she was to officiate; and so eager was 
the competition of the public that the supplies in her stall, six times 
renewed, were found inadequate to meet the demand. Wreaths were 
presented to Mdlle. Tietjens, in the name of ths Asylum and its sup- 
porters by two blind girls, 


The choir of the Church ot St. Andrew’s Hove, Brighton, is now 
vested in surplices, and seated in stalls at the east end of the building, 
which has just been handsomely decorated. ‘The bells of the parish 
church peals were rung by the Brighton Change Ringers, who had 
invited the ‘fraternity ” from Lewes and Uckfield. They brought 
out several “touches,” the largest being one of 750. Grandsire 
trebles were rung, but the ropes are shaky, no new ones having been 
supplied since the Prince of Wales’s marriage. In the evening the party 
supped. 

At the Opéra-Comique, M. Barré, tenor, was singing with Madame 
Galli-Marié, in La Petite Fadette, when, suddenly, the tenor stopped 
short. The lady, thinking he had forgotten his part, whispered to hiin 
what should come next, but M. Barré remained silent. The curtain 
was dropped, and it was discovered that poor M. Barré had completely 
lost his memory, An apology was made, and the theatre was closed. 
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This case is not unprecedented. Instantaneous extinction of memory 
has befallen men possessing the strongest mental faculties. Bayle, 
whose power of recollection was prodigious, once lost his memory for a 
fortnight. M. Barré’s attack is ascribed to partial paralysis of brain and 
tongue; but similar deprivations have been known to occur from 
drinking, acute attacks of fever, and liver complaint. In an analogous 
manner persons have been “struck” dumb, deaf, and blind; but, 
wonderful as are some of the cases of affliction, those of sudden recovery 
are as extraordinary. Herodotus tells us that at the sack of Sardis, a 
Persian, not knowing King Croesus, was about to put him to death, 
when his son, who was dumb, seeing the danger to which his parent 
was exposed, made a desperate effort to speak, and succeeded. His 
first words were, ‘‘ Hold, man! Kill not Croesus.” 


Earl Beauchamp writes to the Church Times to contradict the state- 
ment that he had endeavoured, in conjunction with another nobleman. 
to prevent the Worcester Musical Festival being held in the Cathedral, 
His Lordship had never been able to feel the objections entertained 
against these performances, which appeared to him not only the 
legitimate successors of the miracle plays of the Middle Ages, but 
witnesses of the connection which ought to exist between religion and 
the higher developments of one of the most glorious arts God has given 
to man. 


A correspondent at Eccles informs us that at the seventh annual 
festival of the local choirs, just held in the Parish Church, a choir some 
490 strong, under the able leadership of Mr. Meadowcroft of Man- 
chester, rendered a full choral service ina style leaving little to be 
desired. In fact, it was just such a service of song as could have re- 
sulted only from a long, strong, and united pull together of all the com- 
ponent parts of the Union; and the promoters of the society mast feel 
no small satisfaction that their seven years’ labour has thus been so 
successfully crowned. The preacher, the Rev. Canon Birch, only spoke 
the mind of many when he said that the service had been one of which 
any choir might justly be proud. The collection only yielded 17/.— 
Musician. 


A new example of the eccentricities of Richard Wagner, inventor of 
“the Music of the Future,” is given in a book lately published by Herr 
Mendes, under the title of Wagner at Home. There is a room in 
Wagner's house, says the author, with a gorgeously decorated ceiling 
and tapestry of leather embroidered with gold. On the walls are 
portraits of Goethe, Schiller, and Beethoven. The poets are placed 
facing each other, but opposite Beethoven there is nothing but a 
looking glass. Wagner, being asked for an explanation, the musician 
placed himself in front of the glass, in which his face was reflected. 
This, it is added, is the only portrait of himself that Wagner allows 
to be kept in his house. 


It is frequently a difficult matter to define the style of music prevail- 
ing at particular churches, but we confess we were astonished last week 
at observing in the columns of a contemporary an advertisement for an 
organist at a well-known church in South London, where the vicar 
described his service as “ severe Gregorian.” How such an expression 
can be applied to a church where the most florid hymn tunes of the 
modern frothy school, and anthems of the cathedral type are in constant 
use, we fail to perceive, more especially as Gregorian music is only 
adopted at the edifice in question for the psalms and canticles, or occa- 
sionally for the Holy Communion, and then, instead of being “ severe,” 
it is made the exact opposite by elaborate accompaniments.— Choir. 


The interesting organ in the Temple Church has just been removed 
from its well-known position in the recess on the north side of the 
choir and brought forward to the front of the arch. The beautiful 
carved oak case has been remodelled so that its front now overhangs 
the organist’s seat with a handsome curve. In consequence of the 
advanced position of the instrument, the pedal organ has been re-ar- 
ranged, and a new 382ft. Open Double Diapason inserted in lieu of the 
former Stopt Double Diapason. ‘Two new bellows have been construc- 
ted in the chamber below (formerly the Master’s vestry). by this 
means extra space has been gained in the interior of the organ. The 
condition of this famed instrument is now superb, and in the hands of 
the accomplished musician and talented executant who presides over it, 
its effect is exceedingly grand.— Musician 

The poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, says (somewhere) :— 

“If we listen to a symphony of Cimarosa, the present strain seems not 
only to recall, but almost renew some past Movement, another, and yet the 
same. ach present movement bringing back as it were and embodying the 
spirit of some melody that had gone before, anticipates and seems trying to 
overtake something that is to come.” 

What does the poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (exactly) mean? And 
where did the poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, happen to be fortunate 
enough to hear any of the symphonies of Cimarosa? If Mr. Shirley 
Brooks cannot explain this, he had better apply to Bather of Ledbury, 


(or Admiral Wink); otherwise Mr. George Grove, C.P. (excavator), 
who is just now examining the blood of St. Januarius, will not leave 
Naples till he has succeeded in finding them.—A. S. 8. 

The following splendid specimen of “ cheek” appeared in the Times 
of Wednesday, July 7 :— 

“ Trattan Opera, Saturday night, July 3.—A tal! gentleman accidentally 

pushed against a Youna Lapy, as she passed through the hall-door to enter 
her coupé brougham. Please address A. B., Junior Atheneum Club, Piccadilly, 
in order that an apology may be offered.” 
A. B. had better mind his P’s and Q’s or he will doubtless discover the 
«“ Young Lady ” in question will require an apology he will find a little 
more expensive than an advertisement in the Zimes. We wonder 
whether the opera on the occasion was Don Giovanni or the Traviata, 
as those are two works in which “ swells” of the A. B. school take a 
personal interest, and which would probably suggest the transparent 
“dodge” A. B. no doubt thinks very clever.—Liverpool Porcupine. 


Alfieri often, before he wrote, prepared his mind by listening to music ; 
‘¢ Almost all my tragedies were sketched in my mind either in the act 
of hearing music or a few hours after,” a circumstance which has been 
recorded of many others. Lord Bacon had music played in the room 
adjoining his study, Milton listened to his organ for his solemn inspi- 
rations, and music was even necessary to Warburton. The symphonies 
which awoke in the poet sublime emotions might have composed the 
inventive mind of the great critic in the visions of his theoretical 
mysteries. A celebrated French preacher, Bourdaloue or Massilon, was 
once found playing on a violin, to screw his mind up to the pitch, pre- 
paratory to his sermon, which, within a short interval, he was to preach 
before the Court. Curran’s favourite mode of meditation was with his 
violin in his hand; for hours together he would forget himself, running 
voluntaries over the strings, while his imagination, in collecting its tones 
was opening all his faculties for the coming emergency at the bar. (And 
so on.—A. 8. 8.) 


Evidently convinced that the proper function of burlesque is rather 
to promote hilarity than to encourage sorrowful reflections on the 
shortcomings of the age, the spirited manager of the Gaiety has so 
modified Linda of Chamouni, that it now causes a considerable amount 
of amusement. The piece has been reduced to about two-thirds of its 
original dimensions, and we add, with humility that our suggestion as 
to the expediency of removing the “ funniest ” dance, as a disturbing 
influence, has not been adopted. While the play has been diminished 
more comic business has been introduced, and the pantomine “rally,” 
which looked so incongruous on the first night, is brought into keeping 
with the picture by the increased liveliness of its surroundings. The 
mad “breakdown” by Carlo, who goes mad instead of Linda, is twice 
encored ; so is a comic dance introduced into the ballet; so is the so- 
called Ronde Brésilien. Even the dialogue seems to derive lustre from 
the genial spirit diffused by the altered accessories, and many puns 
are honoured with a laugh. The attractions of Mr. Gordon’s scenery 
of course remain unaltered. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Novetto, Ewer, & Co.—‘* The Organist’s Quarterly Journal” for October. Edited 
by W. Spark, Mus. Doc. 
R. OLtiver.—* Roasted Chesnuts,” a cheerful song for Christmas, 
Durr & Stewart.—“ Un rayon d’espérance,” nocturne, by Jules Benedict ; “ Cherry 
Ripe,” by I. Theodore Trekell. 
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DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
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AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
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No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
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Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practicnl Treatise on Singing. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 





Price 18s, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met fora long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: Ist, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 8rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”—Advertiser. 


“ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”—Oz/ford 
Journal. 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr. John Barnett upon having made great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.” —Musical World, 
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LE PETIT FAUST, 


OPERA BOUFFE, 


BY 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO. 





Overture—Valse...  ... Arranged by F. Hervé... 7 6 
Do, Do. Edition Facile “3 H. Valiquet... 5 0 
Polka—Entracte ... Fy ik -. P. Stutz ow 6 O 
Les Quatre Saisons, Transcription variée C. Hoffmann... 5 0 
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Six Récreations Lyriques des Jeunes Pianistes F. Wachs. ea 2 6 
No. 1. ‘“‘Couplets du Guerrier Valentin.” 
2. ‘ Tyrolienne de Marguerite.” 
3. ‘ Couplets du Jardin.” 
4. ‘* Rondo Valse de Méphisto.” 
5. Polka des trois Cheurs.” 
6. ‘‘ Chanson du Satrape,” 
DANCE MUSIC. 
“Le Petit Faust” Quadrille. For Piano Solo sip, 


and Duet ... sia . Strauss. each 4 6 


Do. Deuxitme Quadrille, Piano 

Solo... a ad «» Arban .. 4 6 
Do. Quadrille facile pour les 

Petites Mains «» I. Valiquet 4 6 
Do. “Méphisto” Polka-Mazurka E, Ettling... 4 6 
Do. Les trois Cheurs. Polka 

du Jardin av «. A, Mey .. 4 6 
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DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Where all the Vocal Music, with French Words, may be 
obtained, including the admired Idylle, 
“LES QUATRE SAISONS,” 
Price 2s. 6d, 
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NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 


Musical Magazine, 


FOR OCTOBER, 


CONTAINS 


ELEVEN 


Sacred Songs. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


79, LINLEY’S BALLAD BOOK. 

78, SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by Kuhe and Favarger. 

77. SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS for Treble Voices. 

76, “THE YOUNG PUPIL”—A Collection of 24 Juvenile Pieces, 
including several of D’Albert’s favourites. 

75, SACRED PIECES from the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, &c. 

74, TWENTY SONGS by Franz Schubert, 

78, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS, arranged as Vocal Duets. 

72, FRA DIAVOLO, the Opera of, for Pianoforte. 

71, DANCE MUSIC, New and Popular, including “ Christmas 
Echoes” Quadrille. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST FREE, ls, 24, OR THREE FOR 3s. 4d. 





CHAPPHIM & CoO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
CITY AGENTS— 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., and F. PITMAN, 
Paternoster Row, 


METZLER AND COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEB ASTIAN BACH, 


|4 From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources, Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s. 6d. By post, 44 stamps, 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlboroug zh Street, W. 


ETZLER & CO.’S FIFTY MELODIES for the 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps, The newest and most 
popular melodies.~37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, 


REDHEAD. 
Harvest Home Hymn, 
Ditto. 











by 5 


Solo and Chorus. 
Di 


Octavo Edition 
itto. i . 


Folio ... 
Introit for Harvest Festivals... oe 
Merzuer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough’ Street, Ww. 


“EXETER HALL’ 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No, XX, Vol. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


No. 1. Song, “ Hear my crying, O God" (H. W. Goodban), 2. Pianoforte 
piece, “ Kyrie,” from Haydn's Jmperial Mass (Franz Nava). 3. Hymn, “ Teach us, 
O Lord, to pray” (G. A. Macfarren). 4. Duet, “Up now my soul” (Heary 
Smart). 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No. 19 (E. F, Rimbault). 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 

NOTICE.—Volumes I,, IL, IlI., and IV,, of “EXETER HALL” are now 

ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s, ; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 
MeEtzLer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








Parts I., LI., and ILL. are now ready of 
UNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM. 


A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 
by E. F. Rimpavuit. Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s. each, net. 
Post free, 13 stamps. 

Merzter & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W, 





Second Edition, 
HE HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 


Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection, 
Arranged by E. F. Ruwpautt, Beautifully printed from new type. Price 1s. 
Post free, 13 stamps, 
Merziter & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. By Berrnotp Tovas, 8. 
ECHCES OF GENEVA. (Illustrated) ao oe «C8 
(In Imitation of a Musical Box, ) 
SKATING, Illustration ... a rT) 
EVENING THOUGHTS, Nocturne ea wee 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) ... «2 ose 
Post free, Half-price, 
Merz.er & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


un * SONGS _ by Virainia 


DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE oe 
A MOTHER'S SONG, 
BERYL, Companion Song to “Ruby” . ove 
THE FISHERMAN’ 8S WIDOW a 
Post free, Half price. 
Mertzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


7” 
EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES 
GLOVER, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 3s. each; post free 18 stamps. 
Merzter & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough _ 
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MY SECRET. Berthold Tours ove eee ooo eee 
FINETTE. Henry Smart eve 
WHITE DOVE. 


NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. J.R. Thomas... 
APPRENTICED. 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzver & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S re ane 


GLOVER. 
8. D. 
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MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S ... 
A Selection of their most popular Melodies, arranged for" the Pinnoforte, 
Post free, Half-price. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 
FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


Second Paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. 


PRIOE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








L'Elisire d’ Amore. 


Grand Fantaisie sur Opéra de Donizetti. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Jeunesse Doree, 
Galop de Concert. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Autumnal Tints. 


Morceau de Salon. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


THE 


Prodigal Son. 


ORATORIO. 


ARTHUR §, SULLIVAN. 


PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 
WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


FROM THE TIMES. 


‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing it not merely the best 
and most carefully finished work of its Composer, but a work 
that would do credit to any composer now living.” 





PRICE 15s. 
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